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DAIHATSU 

Wins the cup of car manufactur- 
ing companies for 1986 in the 
Jordan International Rally “Roth- 
mans.” 

The Daihatsu team won the competition in 
the Jordan International Rally “Rothmans” and 
rightly deserved the Car Manufacturing Com- 
panies’ Cup. 
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Daihatsu Charade, with its 993 cc modest en- 
gine has obtained the sixth and seventh positions 
over all the competitors demonstrating the effi- 
ciency of its engine as well as its tolerance in a 
1480 kilometres rally one of the most difficult 
rallies in the Middle East. 

On this occasion, Daihatsu extends thanks and 
appreciation to Daihatsu team which consists of:- 

1- Jablr Almeri and his assistant Fasco Menaces - Qatar - in 

Charade 993 cc - 6th position . .v ; • v>'V. : - v r 

2- Haltham At Mufti and his assistant Terry Thorpe - Jordan - in 

Charade 993 cc - 7th position ■ " "v Jordan in 

3- Khalid Dalai and his assistant Ra’id Balbisi - Jordan - in Char- 

mant 1600 cc - 9th position j ^ ® 

' ’ . : . . . . : v. ■ • ^ .'i • J ■ ' •>' • . 

.. ; V ' . • ••' ' ■■ ■■ '/ ■ • ‘ •' a -y \ •»!; \ 

Daihatsu agents in Jordan: Othman Naslf S Sons Co. Amman . King Hussein St. Tel. 622272 
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Jordan ISO Ills Saudi Arabia A Qatar 3 rlyals 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait A' Bahrain ISO fils 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 
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Syrian President’s 
visit enhances 
bilateral relations 



AMMAN (Star) — Syrian President 
Hafez Al Assad concluded a two- 
day official visit on Tuesday to 
Jordan during which he held leng- 
thy talks with His Majesty King 
Hussein on ways to strengthen 
Arab unity, the holding of an Arab 
summit and other bilateral rela- 
tions. 

President Assad, who arrived on 
Monday, was accompanied by an 
official delegation which included 
Syrian Prime Minister Mr Abdel 
Raouf Al Kasem and Foreign Min- 
ister Mr Fnrouq Al Sharn'a. The 
King nnd the Syrian President held 
thrao behind closed-door meet- 
ings in which, according to reliable 
sources, Iho Gulf war. the post- 
poned Arab summit nnd poace 
folks wero discussed. 

No official communique was iss- 


AMMAN (Star) — Sports Aid 
Week in Jordan will be held from 
the 10-25 May under the patron- 
age of His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hnssan in his capacity ns 
President of tho National Commit- 
tee for Sudan. 

Towards this end, a joint com- 
mittee has been established with 
the representatives of the Ministry 
of Youth and UNICEF. This com- 


ued, but the same sources said 
that the visit was a success and 
that bilateral relations have been 
boosted by the visit. 

The Prime Ministers of the two 
countries also held a number of 
meetings to discuss current Iss- 
ues and ways to overcome pan- 
Arab problems. It was after the 
emergency Arab summit meeting 
in Casablanca eight months ago 
that a committee for Arab Recon- 
ciliation was formed and headed 
by Saudi Prince Sultan bin Abdul 
Aziz. Since then a number of 
meetings between Jordanian and 
Syrian officials have taken place 
in Saudi Arabia, Syria nnd Jordan. 
King Hussein visitod Damascus in 
Docembcr and invited President 
Assad to pay a reciprocal visit to 
Amman. 





His Majesty King Hussein with Syrian President Hafez Al-Assad 


Sports aid activities in Jordan 


mi t tee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of acting as a focal point 
for all activities related to “Sport 
Aid ' in Jordan. 

Sports aid is a week of inter- 
national sporting events designed 
to demonstrate global support for 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 
FOR RENT 


One bed room, fully furnished apartment with cen. 
heating, garden, independent intr.. gar., col. TV and 
telephone. 

Please call Tel: 888166 




Africa. The week culminates on 
25 May in what is called 'The 
Race against time." 

This race starts when a Su- 
danese runner leaves a relief 
camp in his country carrying a 
symbolic message of hops embo- 
died In an Olympic torch. The run- 
ner will cross Europe running 10 
km in each of the 12 major Eu- 
ropean cities. On the final day, he 
will run through New York, where 


he will light a flame on the eve of 
the first ever UN General Ass- 
embly session on Africa. 

This will be broadcast live on TV 
and Radio as the world watches 
on a satellite tie-in planned to un- 
ite every continent. This African 
runner will symbolize the tragedy 
of the situation in so many parts of 
Africa, 

Sports Aid is supported by Bob 
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Geldof’s Band Aid Trust and to 
United Nations Children's Fund A! 
proceeds will be equally divided 
between the two to be directly 
chanelled Into African relief art 
development programmes. 

In Jordan, activities intiutfng 
basketball, handball and loolbal 
matches have been planned 
Under the patronage of H.E Dr 
Eld Dahlyat, the Minister of Youth, 
the basketball final match be- 
tween Al Ahli and Al Orthodoxy 
clubs will be played on 10 May at 
2:30 pm at the Al Hussein Sports 
City. 

Qu’ran 

examined 

By Mohammed Attlyh 
. Mahmoud 
Special to The Star 

VARIOUS ATTEMPTS! Jg 

made by European, Jewian. 

tanl and other scholars to Wg 
late the Qu’ran. This i W* f 
closed by Mr Ibrahim Abu 
lecture on 'The tanguM 
Qu'ran, end samples of f * » 
translations" held last Tuee^Jt 

The .idea of having the Hcjf lbe 
translated, cropped up during^ 
campaigns of 
against the Muslim counmw 
the 12th century. 

Encouraged 

hatred for Islam, the traj® 8 ^ 
that time, studied w > 
language and then 
latlng the OuYan I" * 
which ■ manifested ‘ n ^ ^ 
conception of thesubm t . 

ings of the Glorious 

eluded. In their 

torted version of Qu ran ^ 

Ings of words and pnre potf 
Mr Abu Nab stressf ^ft 
that the translator ^ ‘ w0 au 
Book has to be an ArflD ? com- 
a Muslim who. haa ‘ J a y 0 f tM 



By -P quI Packard 

?l*ola| to Thd Star 


^ of thelr poll- the lands. , . 

rehi^tediihat ^It ] • : ; 

;S21S8M Policy to- establish dl- ; W | t h reaard to the Irap-lraq war, 
K^'i. reiatlpns,-- with: every ;; stated that Spain ae 

World; He. : also country hoped for 
^JT^Wy jnto^ eC necess- [• Is sPwdy.erid to the war as earty 
ff'oatabljahrtienf^ dl-: : 11 possible but admitted . that the 
^K M^ ^iVlterael- Accordlhg j -difficult religious and P ol ^ al . h a '" 

tiatlon. in Iran complicated- that 
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Jordan 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

unW CAN a farmer tell If his soil < 
Is naturally suitable (or ptantlng le- 
gumas or needs a ahol of bae- 
leiia lo make It so? 

The need for an answer to this 
nhscurs problem Is the Inspiration 
behind a soil study project Inaugu- 
rated al the University of Jordan 
ibis week. 

Hie study is being supported by 
the Australian Centre for Inter- 
national Agricultural Research 
(ICIAR) and similar projects are 
being undertaken at the Inter- 
national Centre for Agricultural 
Research In Dry Areas (ICARDA) 
in Aleppo and In two states in Aus- 
tralia. 

The work however, la not aa ob- 
scure ae It might sound to the lay- 
man. The results could make a 
significant contribution to the effl- : 
dency of projects such as the 
Australian Dry Land Farming 
Project now underway In Jordan to 
Introduce the use of Medics (fod- 
der legumes which grow wild In 
Jordan but are cultivated exten- 
sively in Australia) with the wheat 
crop in Jordan highland areas. 

Project director Dr John Brock- 
well says, the . value of legumes 
has long been known. As long ago 
as 800 BC, the Greek Philosopher 
Theophrastus, wrote of their re- 
Invigoreting effect on the soil. Le- 
gumes are known to fix and con- 
serve nitrogen In the soil and to 
make physical Improvements to 
the soli by the Introduction of or- 
ganic matter while avoiding the 
pollutants effects of Introduce! ni- 
trogen. In Jordan, fodder legumes 
are particularly valuable because 
they can help to diversify the diet 
of livestock and to lessen depen- 
dence on imported fodder. 

However, if legumes are to grow 
successfully, they need not only 
the right nutrients, water eto. but 
also, the presence In the soil of 
the right bacteria. Most legumes 
that now grow in the West Aslan 
region have been planted for cen- 
turies, Including chick peaa, fava 
beans and ienttts, and the right 
bacteria are present. Unforfu- 
natety, although medlos have also 
drawn |n the region for centuries 
Ihe bacteria they need Is not ae 
widespread In the areas where 


The answer lies in the soil... 

• Today farmers in developed countries 
generally use innoculants automatically. 

• In Jordan, fodder legumes are valuable 
because they help diversify the diet of lives- 
tock 


The project wlH contribute to the improvement of Jordan’s dryland farming 


and a farmer may end up using a . 
product that actually contains little 
or no bacteria. Distribution and 
storage la also a problem ae the ^ 
bacteria is sensitive to heat and ” 
should be kept in temperatures 
below 26°. This can be difficult In 
Middle Eastern conditions. 

He says one solution to these 
problems is to confine the use of 
Innoculants to those areas where 
they are deflnately needed and 
thus minimizing storage and distri- 
bution problems. At present.it is 
only possible to define the areas 
where innoculants are necessary 
by using microbiological techniq- 
ues which are alow and tedious 
and for which facilities may not be 
available. 

The objective of the current 
study then is to find a non- 
mlcroblologicaE way of determining 
when, where and for what le- 
gumes, Innoculation is necessary. 
The bacteria do not occur at ran- 
dom and their presence is due to 
non-mlcrobiologlcal factors such 
| as the pressnee naturally of part I - 
. cular legumes, soil type, structure 
I and climate. The project teams will 
[ now collect soil samples and 
measure the presence, numbers 
and effectiveness in the nitrogen 
fix of their bacterial content and 
relate this to the other factors. 

Once the relationship between 
nature of the soil and the 
presence of bacteria is esta- 
blished, the farmers will be able to 
concentrate their fnnoculant re- 
sources where they arB actually 
needed. The new project is due to 
continue for three years and la be- 
ing done in both the Middle East 
and Australia in conformity with 
ICIAR requirements that all its 
research must be relevant to both 
Australia and the developing 
world. 


they could be cultivated for fodder 
and the agricultural scientists do 
not know why. 

in ancient times, farmers would 
solve the problem by taking aoH 
from a bacteria rich field and 
spread It on the fields lacking the 
bacteria.' In 1895, two German 
scientists patented a method for 
.the production of bacterial cul- 


tures which could be Innoculated 
onto the Iagume8 so that the bac- 
teria were Introduced when the 
seeds were sown. Since thsn.the 
process has been refined to the 
point that legdme Innoculants now 
come ae packets of peat heavily 
Impregnated with, bacteria. 

Today, farmer^ In developed 
countries generally use innocu- 


lants automatically. They repre- 
sent only one per cent of the cost 
of growing a crop and cause no 
harm If they are not actually 
needed. 

But Dr BrockweH says that for 
less developed countries, this au- 
tomatic use can present some* 
problems. Not ail locally produced j 
Innoculants are of good quality 


It is expected to be of particular 
benefit In Australia to farmers us- 
ing a cereal/ lupin rotetlon which Is 
extremely good for maintaining 
soli fertility. While Australian far- 
mers do not have to worry about 
problems of quality or storage of 
the innoculants, the process of in- 
nooulating can be time consuming 
and they would be pleased, to save 
time now spent innooulatlng Helds 
which already have a satisfactory 
bacteria content. 


JQRDANIAN-SPANISH relations 
remained . strong despite 
Spain s decision to establish dlplo- 
Wllc ties with Israel. This was the 
expressed by Mr Jose Fed- 
flneo CarvaJal, Speaker of the Up- 
Pjr House of Spain's parliament 
JJJ/led a delegation of Spanish 
pofitkiiana on a seven-day fact* 
inolng mission to Jordan. He also 
Spain's solidarity with. 
JJ5 P®Qht ;of the Palestinian ;peo- 


Csrve]a! clearly stated, "Jyst 


Spain's role in the Middle East stressed 


When asked If Spain advocated 
complete Israeli withdrawal to 
pre-1987 boundaries or a guaran- 
tee of equal and human rights lor 
the Palestinian people In the occu- 
pied territories, Mr CarvaJal said, 
“We are not pre-occupied by only 
human rights but also the rights of 
self-determination according to 
• UN -resolution." He added. It la 
dear from the Spanish point of 
i view that Arab lands should _ba 
given back. But It to also clear tha 
Israel had clear and defined bor 
d©ra In 1948." 

Iri • response to a question 
concerning what should f^ done 
: with the land if Israel withdraws. 
Mr CarvaJal commented, that nis 
country would aupporl the^uto- 
nomy of the will of the Palea- 
tinlaris {n deciding what to do with 
the lands. ' ; ' " 

• , _■ •" “ .1 . • • 1 1 ' 

- with regard to the Irap-lraq war. 
f- Mr,Carva]al stated that Spdnas 
a pddoe lovlna. country hoped for 
As speedy, ena to the war as aany 
al Dos’slple but admitted that the 
•difficult religious and poi tteal ai- 
tuatlon In Iran complicated that 
:,enc(. ' ; v : , 


erranean between the US and Li- 
bya, Mr CarvaJal made it clear that 
no problem could be resolved by 
the use of weapons. "From the 
other point of view we are not 
ready to accept any menance 
from Libya to Spain." 

Although the US employs Spa- 
nish territory as military bases, 
they own no such bases there. 
Under a treaty signed between the 
two countries, America is not all- 
owed to use the military bases 
without first consulting the Spa- 
nish government. Under, these cir- 
cumstances, the White House 
would not be permitted to use 
Spanish territory In cpnnectlon 
with any aggressive action to- 
wards Libya without the govern- 
ment's consent. 
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Cor.il fuel: Thuro am bountiful gurriunu of il along dm Gulf ol Aqabn 

Conservation: The cost on us 


By Venita Mauds Icy M't to tho death. il necessary, 

Sofi-jal to Hi.- St tr f "' surviviil. to thu hfbt ol its abil- 

ity Hearing this in mind, it is 
THE flHST law ol future i-. self- that man — tlio lord of 

Uie.sorv.itlwn Every hving thmn will die universe . Ii.if. spent so much 
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Dugong dugon (known as the ’sea cow') supposed to 
hove bon mistaken for a mermaid by sailors of old. Now in 
danger of extinction because of the Gulf war, as the Ara- 
bian Gulf fs one of Its last remaining habitats, having 
been over-hunted in other areas. 
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time* and energy on the destruc- 
tion of nil that is necessary. Not 
just lor survival, but lor the conti- 
nuation ol life. 

In the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, the primary aim ol man 
seemed to be the "conquest" ot 
nature With the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. the machine became deified 
and industry took precedence 
over agriculture Factories sprang 
up in and around all the ma|or ci- 
ties. No thought was given to the 
effect this would have on the envi- 
ronment — not to mention the po- 
pulation. As a result, great cities, 
such as London, became unhealty, 
smog-filled infernos. Indiscrimin- 
ate waste -disposal turned clear 
rivers and estuaries, until then 
teeming with many forms of plant 
and animal life — into barren, 
evil-smelling, unhealthy sewers. 
Today, the disposal of nuclear 
waste is. rightfully, causing great 
concern to environmentalists. 

Indiscriminate waste-disposal 
turned clear rivers and estua- 
ties, until then teeming with 
many forms of plant and animal 
life — Into barren, evll-smelllng, 
unhealthy sewers. Today, the 
disposal of nuclear waste Is, 
rightfully, causing great concern 
to environmentalists. 

To add to this man began to find 
a sadistic pleasure In the slaught- 
er of animals. Safaris to Africa 
were "game"-hunting expedi- 
tions and men delighted in return- 
ing home with parts of the bodies 
ol dead animals — which they 
termed "trophies". Previously, 
when a warrior went out. with his 
spear, to hunt for food, the ani- 
mals had a sporting chance. But, 
faced with large groups of men, Iri 
vehicles, armed with rifles, whole 
herds of innocent animals were 
wiped out. This is whal happened 
to I he Arabian Oryx and the Am- 
erican Bison. If is still happening to 
the African elephant and rhino and 
the Indian tiger — to name but a 
few. The destruction of our beauti- 
ful planet continues. Forests are 
being cut down at an alarming rate 
cmd all of (heir dwellers left home- 
less. Our waste products are des- 
tributod over vast areas of land 
and sea. We are destroying our 
environment — we are killing our 
beautiful work). 

What is Conservation? 

Conservation could be de- 
scribed as an ideal. Conservation 


means saving what we have left. 
Do we love it enough to want to 
save it? It is gradually dawning on 
man that our priceless treasure of 
natural resources is expendible. 
However, bountiful Mother Earth 
might be, it is only logical to real- 
ize that we cannot continue taking 
and destroying without putting 
something back, or suffering the 
consequences. It is already ioo 
late, for the thousands of species 
of animals and plants are becom- 
ing extinct. But there is time for us 
lo hold on, with all our might, to 
what we still have. Many countries 
have passed laws forbidding the 
killing of certain animals and there 
are lav/s against the indiscriminate 
dumping of rubbish. Whilst these 
are certainly moves In the right 
direction, they are by no means 
enough. It is unrealisltc to save an 
animals life if. at the same time, 
his natural habitat is being des- 
troyed. 

The responsibility for conserva- 
tion does not rest with govern- 
ments alone: It is the duty of every 
man, woman and child living on 
this earth to care for what we 
have and ensure that future gen- 
erations will have the opportunity 
of enjoying their rightful inher- 
itance. Surely, everyone would like 
to believe that their grand children 
will be able to avail themselves of 
the indescribable beauties of the 
Natural World. 

Forests are being cut down at 
an alarming rate and not being re- 
placed at the same rate. When 
this happens, the animals ol the 
forest are left homeless to perish. 
Apart from this, the environment 
as a whole, suffers both from an 
aesthetic point of view and from 
the fact that living trees are a very 
rich source of oxygen. One of the 
most pressing problems facing 
mankind is the spreading of des- 
erts. The Sahara Desert is moving 
south at approximately 20 km per 
year and China Is losing more than 
500 sq. km a year to desert. 
These problems are largely due to 
human mismanagement. The earth 
has been thoughtlessly denuded 
of vegetation therefore causing 
massive soil erosion. In Jordan, 
until 60 years ago, there were 
vast oak forests most of which 
were savagely hewn down to pro- 
vide fuel for the railway during 
World War 1. It Is only now that 
efforts are being made to plant 
more and more trees. 

Most of the earth is covered by 
the great oceans and of course 
man has wrought much destruc- 
tion there too by over-fishing In 
some areas, by the dumping of 
rubbish and sewage and the 
thoughtless slaughter of many 
forms of life. The coral reefs are 
areas rich in so many beautiful 
and colourful forms of marine ani- 
mals and plants. There are some 
beautiful coral gardens along the 
Gulf of Aqaba. It is a most won- 
derful experience to float on the 
surface and enjoy the strange and 
wonderful shapes below. It is, 
however, a horrifying experience 
to see so many of the souvenir 
shops offering large chunks of co- 
ral for sale. It is of course illegal to 
break off pieces of coral but this 
does not prevent many people 
from doing so. They presumably 
do not realize that their tiny 
souvenir, which will probably be 
discarded with days, might have 
taken up to 60 years to grow. Co- 
ral 18 destroyed by sew- 
age as can be seen in Aqaba, 
but fortunately, plans are under- 
way for alternative sewage dispo- 
sal there. It is also harmed by the 
clouds of phosphate which escape 
during loading onto ships — It is 
to ba hoped that a more efficient 
loading system can be devised be- 
fore irreparable damage Is done. 

There is one area in particular in 
which every person can help with 
the conservation of the beauty of 
the environment and that is In the 
thoughtful disposal of his own rub- 
bish. A very popular way of spend- 
ing a summer afternoon fs having 
a picnic with friends and family in 


He countryside. It is most unfm 
tunale that, when the S 

S , 0 u 'I a !! y pe °P'e 5a 
their rubbish behind thusturnL 
previously beautiful area 
another rubbish dump From 

environmentalist's point 0 I v* 
surely the most hideous invent 
ol modern limes must be Tw 
GREAT PLASTIC BAG! THE UG, 
PLASTIC BAG that can be S 
hundreds all over our lovely' hill- 
sides, along the highways and by. 
ways m field and forest. It * a 
blight on Hie countryside, 
equally hideous invention is tfo 
non-returnable bottle. At a time 
when natural resources are run. 
ning out why cannot manulactui- 
ors (especially of soft drinks) use 
returnable containers? As wall k 
saving raw materials, they would 
reduce the garbage mountain* 
that are growing all around us A 

In Jordan, until 60 years ago 
there were vast oak forests 
most of which were savagely 
hewn down lo provide Fuel for 
the railway during World Warl. 
it Is only now that efforts air 
being made to plant more and 
more trees. 


favourite passtime ol &r. ; 
thoughtless individuals is for 
smashing of these bottles ttv 
creating a hazard for others ari 
especially for animals. With just i 
little consideration for others ar; 
for our lovely land these am.- 
social habits could stop and an im- 
mediate improvement would t e 
seen. 

In 1966, The Royal Society ip 
the Conservation of Nature was 
founded in Jordan. Its Honour) 
President is His Majesty Kir-) 
Hussein. The aim of the Society >i 
to promote public interest in na- 
ture and conservation. Some vfli 
valuable work has been done in 
setting up national park9. vnWwd 
reserves and biological research 
stations. The address ol the So- 
ciety is P.O. Box 6354, Ammy 
and the very helpful stall are al- 
ways willing to answer queries 
about all matters pertaining » 
conservation. They are also P* 
pared to visit schools and other in- 
stitutions with some very Interest- 
ing slide shows and lectures 

The conservation of nature. Im- 
plants, the animals is tor us ■ 
for our children and for all 
generations. 


IN BRIEF 

KPC's profits down 29 
per cent 

KUWAIT, (Opecna) - 
the Kuwait Petroleum Corpji* 
tion (KPC) fell by 29 per 
$775.04 million last year ^ 
pared with 1984, 

Its board chairman, OH and |j(a 
dustry Minister All 
Al-Sabah. 

Sales by KPC and J« jjjjj 
based subsidiaries of ® p*. 

liquefied and natural ^ 

1984. 

Six KPCover8ea« 9uM| i d J ,, | J” 
engaged In offshore and 
shore drilling °P® r8 ,JJ n to 
construction, In ^ netted 
their oil and «» 

compared to SZ8 » 
1984. 

t KU 1 

According to 

wait produced 3JB iq. 5 
rels of oil last y e8r ' g 8 84 , rapfj' 

per cent dow "°" a e dally C 
sentlng an average Mrrfl|Bt W 
duction of 873,00 ^ alio 


the moral cha 


i bv dr Ahmad Majdoubeh 

! special to The Star 

NATIVE AND foreign literature in- 
deed have crucial differences. 
More important, while Indigenous 
and foreign literary texts may 
have significant differences on the 
itcuctural as. well aa.the phlloso- 
pNc levels, me teaching of both 


.WWaHrtualhL the same objec- 
ttytl: both ulfinfetely aim to a) en- 
rich and broaden the 'Atudent's 
knowledge and|b) enable him . to 
think critically and express Ihlmi- ■ 
sell Intelligently and effectively. 

The Issue of teaching foreign llt- 
ciature Is indeed important to ad- 
dress not only because over 2000 
students at our three universities 
alone major In English and Ameri- 
can literature, but because the ad- 
vantages we gain from It do not 
seem to be truly appreciated — 
tonlcnlly enough even by most of 
those who teach or study it. The 
cpecilic point that I wish to ex- 
cfore In this article is the impact of 
leaching foreign literature on the 
student's individual morality. 

Many questions come to mind 
here. How much, and precisely 
how. does foreign literature affect 
cur morality? Is the effect positive 
cr negative? And finally, and more 
generally, why should we bother 
to teach foreign literature? 

Qy way of answering these 
questions (without following any 
C-artlciJafr order), I would like to 
bolh suggest and underscore the 
blowing remarks. Ffrst, because 
human societies Inevitably share 
common philosophic /theological 
assumptions and because their 
dwioglcal histories undergo simi- 
l ar patterns of change and deve- 
1 tymarii, the literary products of 
:och societies will quite naturally 
^hody significant universal val- 
Ths literatures of Arabia, 
T™- En 0land, and Spain may 
lJr / greatly In modes of expreB- 
F5r ’ M Ihey will undoubtedly con- 
‘? 8 surprising number of identl- 
"S™ 1 a, fl«™ations. At this 
'fweforB, reading foreign llt- 
2? ,1a a blessing. It Is not only 
gening to know that other cul- 
,1? fh 0 moral values we 
nut our awareness of the 
HJ lden|a bly strengthen our 
w 91 in those values. For this rea- 
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son the foreign text Is, In this 
particular respect, not really fore- 
ign. 

Secondly, but quite often the 
: moral values contained In a fore- 
ign text may run counter to the 
student's own morality. This Is 
especially true In the case of a 
culture and literature so diagonally 
-opposed to ours as the Western. 
Yet even here we have an impor- 
tant benefit, even though such 
benefit may not be Immediately 
noticeable. 

Philosophically speaking, fgr the 
ultimate synthesis of an Idea or a' 
position we need both the thesis 
and the antithesis. It should be 
emphasized that the antithesis Is 
In the final anlaysls as crucial as 
the thesis Itself. In other words, 
the expression of the counter mo- 
rality in a literary text Is as signifi- 
cant to the individual reader as the' 
expression of his own morality. 

The function of the counter mo- 
rality la twofold. At one level, oven 
though foreign morality may be 
sharply antithetical to our own mo- 
rality, It may quite paradoxically 
contribute to a better definition 
and crystallization of the latter. 
Juat as we need examples from 
literary texts to illustrate and sup- 
port our moral values, we also 
need counter examples to support 
the deviation from them. Those 
examples will function only ■ to 
underline the triumph of our moral- 
ity. 

At a more important level, how- 
ever, the counter morality may rise 
above the harmless level of the 
anti-example to pose a challenge 
and even a threat to us. Reading 
foreign literature may, as It often 
does, lead us to question our own 
moral values. The extent and Im- 
plication of this questioning will 
vary according to the individual 
reader and the specific situation. 

But whatever the case may be, 
most of our students, especially 
those who take moral questions 
seriously, will experience an initial 
moral shock when reading foreign 
literature. Such a shock is best 
likened to the culture shock one 
experiences when one goes to live 
In a foreign society, where his mo- 
ral values are constantly, and 
sometimes even ruthlessly, tested 
by this foreign society. The shock 



may at times be so severe as to 
confuse the student and even 
alienate him (momentarily) from 
his own values. 

This Is partlciialrly true in the 
case of those pf ua (and they are 
numerous in today's Arab socie- 
ties) who acquire moral values 
without ever putting them to the 
Intellectual teat. While this fact Is, 
generally speaking, common to 
most societies, It is especially, and 
even acutely, true in our own. We 
are brought up to accept and be- 
lieve without questioning or doubt- 
ing. (This is both contrary to the 
spirit of our Islamic tradition — 
which addresses the Individual's 
mind before it addresses his heart 
— and an unfortunate sign of our 
alienation from it). As a result, and 
because of the absence of ser- 
iously skeptical elders or peers, 
we take most ol our values for 
granted. While tills may suem a 
blessing, it is in fact a curse, for il 
puls us in n vulnerable position 
when it comes tu defending those 
values even in the face of the 
slightest challui\rjo. 

Two points need to be stressed 
regarding the confusion we exper- 
ience when challenged by foreign 
morality. First, this confusion does 
not necessarily signify that foreign 
morality Is either displacing or re- 
placing our morality. Rather, it is a 
reflection of our intellectual hel- 
plessness - to defend and articu-, 
late our moral values. The confu- 
sion then Is not moral as such but 
intellectual. 

Secondly, while the confusion is 
initially negative it iB ultimately 
both essential and positive. It is 
universally known that a value 
which has been subjected to 
skepticism is far more enduring 
that one which has not. It is not 
enough for the individual to simply 
Inherit valueB, be they religious or 
moral. He has to subject them to 
some questioning, so that they will 
emerge stronger than before. It Is 
one thing to believe in something, 
it is quite another to be able to ex- 
press why effectively. Thus the 
contusion we experience is only 
momentary and is in the end cru- 
cial to the welfare of our moral be- 
ing. 

Teaching foreign literature is Im- 
portant in this respect precisely 
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an amazing Increase In inter- 
cultural Influence. We live in a 
world today where nations have 
become almost totally dependent 
on each other and consequently 
more liable to interaction. 

This Is certainly true in the case 
ol the Arab societies, which are on 
the whole open societies. Our 
interaction with foreign cultures, 
particularly Western, has been 
and still is increasing tremen- 
dously on several levels. Large 
numbers of our students leave 
their homes annually lo study 
abroad whiln a sjgnjfjunnl number 
gobs to Ofientui onintnob. Iho 
majority «joos to Iho Wu:;l. Arab 
tourists mu also oil thn rise. Wo 
hnvu buatunss relations with al- 
niuat iill nations in the world. Addi- 
tionally, training seminars lor em- 
ployees Irom both the private and 
public sectors aie continually held 
in foreign countries. 

This is not nil. Our borders nre 
open to foreigners of all kinds. Our 
markets attract commodities and 
Industries from all over Hie world. 
The number of foreign hotels, 
firms, and restaurants (three dif- 
ferent forms of foreign sub- 
cultures) has more than tripled. 
Shmelsani and Jabal Amman are 
in fact full of little Eu ropes and 
little Americas, not to mention little 
Chinas, Japans, and Sri Lankas. 

And we should not forget the 
media. Foreign movies, documen- 
taries, sports, and even "exotic" 
news items are Invading the pri- 
vacy of our homes. How many 
people in Jordan do not know 
Webster? Worse yet, how many 
people do not know JR? 

The important thing to stress 
here is that these industries, 
hotels, restaurants, movies, etc. 
are Influencing not only our tastes 


cope with these influences. How 
many of our students who spend 
the most formative years of their 
lives in a foreign country are 
equipped to deal with the challen- 
ges they lace? How many of them 
have even a rough idea of what 
they are getting Into? How many 
of our TV viewers are able to com- 
prehend and come to terms with 
the morality (or immorality) of what 
they watch? 

The task of preparing our young 
people to come to grips with a 
world which is becoming more mid 
inoic coinplux lb obviously not an 
G.nr.y one. Colldctive a If oils* nnd 
work lioni rnuio limn one iinglu 
mu needed. Wo, f«u oxoinpltj, 
climrly need to iindill .mil uticiiq- 
lliuri indigenous moral v.iluob liisl 
and foremost. For this ruriuon wo 
expect ;i lot more r.onlribution 
In the family than it nurruntly 
gives. We also ought lo require 
more from Hie school. Wo should 
expect our students, especially 
before they leave high school, to 
have developed stronger moral 
values. At the same time, for the 
reasons mentioned, we should ex- 
pect them to havo had some fami- 
liarity with foreign morality. As « 
prerequisite to all of this, however, 
we may have to reevaluate our 
pro-college curriculum. 

But the final point that I would 
like to reiterate Is that I view the 
teaching of foreign literature as an 
Important part of the overall 
process of preparing our young 
people to deal with the complexi- 
ties, moral and otherwise, of the 
times. Notice that I emphasize the 
word "teaching," which refers lo 
an active informed and conscious 
activity — as opposed to simply 
reading or watching. By teaching 
foreign literature, which best em- 
bodies foreign morality, ade- 
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Jordan: Change versus progress 


the Impression that something is 
drastically wrong. 

It seems that this country's 
need or desire to accommodate 
modernization and the appeal 
thereof is being done at the ex- 
pense of what Is truly Arab. To dif- 
ferentiate between Westernization 
and modernization Is difficult. Tne 
countries of the Western world 
ate considered advanced with re- 
gard to developing countries. The 
latter, which have begun to mod- 
ernize look longingly westward. 
Thus In a sense, innovation and 
Westernization go hand in hand. 
Jordan has shifted the gears of 
time and moved ahead at a fast 
pace. The sense of uniqueness 
and originality once enjoyed is 
now becoming a thing of the past. 

Arab dresses are now mass 
produced and imported from 
China. An American would feel 
right at home in Shmeisani. stroll- 
ing past restaurants such as New 
York, Kentucky Fried Chicken and 
The American Ice Cream shop. 
Pizza Hut and Burger King are al- 
ready here. Mcdonalds is on its 
way. The presence of Western el- 
ements is practically coercive in 
this country. The aggress ve pan- 
oply of Western marketing has 
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Western styles In housing are all over our cities 


been received graciously. Super- 
markets are everywhere, selling 
International foods of all kinds, In- 
cluding Scottish pheasants In 
cans. 

Beauty salons, another busi- 
ness which seems to be thriving, 
almost outnumber the supermar- 


kets. Apparently beautification is 
well catered for, whether It be of 
face or dress. Likewise this ten- 
dency can ba found in the cities. 
The purpose Is one of conve- 
nience, yet more assuredly, il re- 
flects the change and facade of 
.Westernization this country is 
adorning itself with. 
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Amidst all this steel and con- 
crete, the visage ol Westerniza- 
tion has not had a miasmic in- 
fluence on the ethnic character of 
the society. It has survived intact. 
Generally, the Western dress of 
women has remained recondite 
under the zeal of the religious. In- 
delible vestiges of language, atti- 
tudes , customs and beliefs have 
remained as the backbone in the 
society's framework. This struc- 
ture is outfitted in Western appor- 
rel. Many of the engineers who 
plan the blueprint of this country 
are foreigners or nationals who 
hove been educated abroad They 
bring about the technical and 
scientific aspects of change to 
this country. Thus the change is 
scientific. Progress on the other 
hand is ethical: Customs, attitudes 
and modes of behaviour are nil af- 
fected. The transformations are 
mundane. The essence of Arab 
ethics permeates unscathed into 
the society. II has not been da- 
maged as a result of the physical 
reconstructions that has been 
undertaken. There are people who 
do not rejoice In the changing 
ways of the times and honour the 
memory of the pest. But many are 
jubilant over tho course of events. 
Granted change is indubitable, In 
fact change is stable, but pro- 
gress is a mailer of controversy. 
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The West Bank and Gaza Strip are administered by 
a military government under the supervision of the 
Israeli Minister of Defence. 




AMMAN (Star) — Since Juno 
1967, tho state of Israel has occu- 
pied the Palestinian territories of 
the West Bank Including East Jer- 
usalem end Gaza Strip ns well as 
the Golan Heights. It extended its 
domestic law to East Jerusalem in 
1967 and declared it formally an- 
nexed In 1980. 

The annexations and extensions 
ol Israeli laws were slrongly con- 
demned aa violations of Inter- 
national law concerning occupied 
territories. They have not been re- 
congnized by the UN. Article 47 of 
the fourth Geneva (Civilians) Con- 
vention of 1949 concerning the 
protection of civilian populations 
under military occupation specifi- 
cally forbade the annexation 1 of 
territory, conquered by war. 

: -Israel does, not accept the. appli- 
cability of conventional inter- 
nattonal law to any of the territo- 
ries occupied in 1967. It argues 
that no part of Eretz Ylsra'el (the 
biblical land of Israel) can be con- 
sidered ’foreign lend-. to the Je- 
wish people, .who are not ’occu- 
piers! but rather Tiberatoirs* Of the 
[arid-.. The Israeli High Court has 
ruled that Israel wfli observe the 
OMlidn convention to which It Is a 
' party, on q de facto If not a dejure 

oasis.. ; v ' 

L.Tlie WeiijBank and Gaza Strip 
ire administered by a military gov* 


ing Israeli settlers to carry Israeli 
army issued firearms in Pales- 
tinian population centres is encou- 
raged by top Israeli and' military 
government officials. A mentally 
handicapped East Jerusalem re- 
sident was shot on 24 September 
by an Israeli shopper who claimed 
his wife was ess suited by the 
Palestinians. On 3 October al-Fajr 
journalist Hasan Abd el-Hafim 
al-Fakla disappeared while 
researching a story on land fraud. 
His decapitated and badly decom- 
posed body was later on found in 
a field near an Israeli settlement 
and a military base In the Ra- 
mailah district. 

Despite (he fact that the Israeli 
military authorities have issued 
repeated denials, there is a clear 
evidence that torture is a routine 
method, of obtaining confessions 
in Israeli prisons. Interrogation is 
conducted In all West Bank arid 
Gaza prisons by the General Se- 
curity Services (Shin Bet), whoSe 
main purpose is to break down the 
detainee and obtain a confession. 

■ Detainees are automatically 
held until their trial, 1 regardless of 
the severity of the charges* aryf 
they often complete their prison 
sentences before the trials are 
cort cl tided. The methods of torture 
used Include hooding, beating, 
systematic psychological and sex- 
ual 1 discrimination detention In 
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related" Is “secret", and. Is made 
known only to the prosecutor end 
the military Judge or panel. 

In 1985, 27 Palestinians were 
deported from the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip and one West Bank re- 
sident wee refused permission to 
return over the bridge from Jor- 
dan. On 28 August, Khalil Abu 
Zayyad a former prisoner left the 
West Bank "voluntarily" for threB 
years In a compromise deal to 
avoid a permanent deportation. All 
such a deportations contravene 
customary and conventional Inter- 
national law, which clearly prohi- 
bits deportation of civilians en 
masse or Individually from occu- 
pied territories. 

The growing right-wing sen- 
timents in Israel foster an atmos- 
phere conducive for further wlde- 
Bcale deportation of Palestinians 
from occupied territories. An opi- 
nion poll conducted by an Israeli 
correspondent Of the New Yqrk 
Times Indicate. that 42 per cBnt of 
Israeli, youths agree with the ex- 
tremist Rabbi Meir Kahane that all 
Palestinians in (he occupied terri- 
tories should be expelled, 

A complex legal situation exists 
In the occupied territories.. Israeli 
settlers, because they are consid- 
ered Israeli citizens are governed 
by .lsraell courts. But. a separate 
legal system exists for the Pales- 
;tlntana: local courts Handle clvli 
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Israel’s exploitation 
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Israel views the West Bank as a giant reservoir of water, end . 
It is not likely that Israel will ever willingly give up the Impdrieit 
water sources In the area. Almost 70 per cent of the over* 
water supply In the West Bank Is used either by Israel! wst«f 
projects or by Zionist settlers living on the West Bank. * 

Israel's annexation of the Golan Heights has also been m 
yated by apprehension over an uninterrupted flow of walar., 
though this particular Arab region Is poor In terms ol 
water supply, it still functions as a strategic asset to safag 
Israel's water projects along the Lake Tiberias where 20 m 
cubic metres are pumped out to meet Israel's water needs 
yeah The Golan Heights also overlook the upper norlhsrn 
tlon of the Jordan River, and an Israeli presence In the area 
protect Israel's Illegal diversion of the waters of the river. * 

Prior to the Israeli invasion of Lebanon In 1982, Yuval N$‘ 
man, Israeli minister of science and development, stated that 
time had come for water-sharing with South Lebanon. 

The American researcher, Leslie Schmlda, who is a re 
authority on water, wrote several articles on Israel's usurps 
of Arab water In a number of scholarly journals. In her Inveal 
five attempt to understand Israel's water ambitions In South 
banon, Schmlda wrote In the November issue of The U** 
although Israeli officials have reacted indignantly to inslnwtl 
that Israel may have designs for exploiting Lebanese waters, 
reel! actions- since 1982 suggest otherwise. ■ 

Immediately, upon occupying Southern Lebanon, the I 
stationed two battalions along the northeastern shore of 
Karouh, seized all hydrographic charts and technical docuiw 
/elating to Lltani, and began Increasing the flow Of the HBM 
Into Israel by laying surface pipes to catch run-off andom 
water from nearly mountain springs. 

• : Israel's water policies, however, are not only aggressively 
Jure and Incbhsidarate of the rights of others, but they are* 
confused and contradictory. It Is Illogical, for Instance, to W 
wive the problem of water shortage In occupied PateeBij 
bringing In more people, but that fe exactly what Israelis 


By Sajld Rizvi 

Diplomatic Editor 
Compass News Features 
.nwDON - WESTERN nations 
tJLned for the security conse- 
£» of the US-Ubya conflict 
Kwina new interest In a Cy- 
solution as a means of low- 
JJng the temperature in the vola- 

139 Mediterranean. 

United Nations plan, which 
stalemated In January 1985 upon 
5-and Turklsh-Cyprlot diaa- 
nreementa, has bean reintroduced 
Secretary-General Javier 
Peraz de Cuellar with several mo- 
tflcatlons. The plan brought no 
immediate agreement, but It 
seems likely, to stay afloat for a 
#K!e, as a basis for discussion at 
least. 

Allhough Cyprus has disap- 
peared from the front pages, Its 
dviston by the 1974 Turkish Inva- 
sion and the subsequent stand-off 
between the Turks In the North 
and Greeks In the South is mlr- 
ipred in the poisoned ties between 
the NATO partners — Turkey and 
Greece. Despite a public gesture 
by Turkey In pulling out Borne 
5J300 men last year, a military 
buSd-up across the 9,144 sq. km 
island Is continuing, according to 
independent sources. A recent re- 
port by the International Institute 
lor Strategic Studies In London 
dsdosed new acquisitions of 
arms and further .conscription of 


The Cyprus question: 

Is there room for peace ? 


men, greeted by the media on both 
sides as signals of Impending con- 
flict. ( 

Cyprus figures prominently in 
Western contingency plans for a 
Mediterranean region that Is wit- 
nessing deteriorating security with 
US-Libya conflict and the cycle of 
kidnappings and murders of Wes- 
terners In Lebanon. “We feel that 
there Is Western eagerness to set 
Cyprus on a course of permanent 
peace, not this artificial one that 
we have now," one independent 
diplomat told me. Libya and Leba- 
non may have something to do 
with It." * 

The Turkish Invasion in 1974 
put an end to communal violence, 
but mutual jealousies have 
mounted as the Greek-dominated 
constitutional regime In the South 
and the breakaway Turkish Repu- 
blic of North Cyprus both have de- 
monstrated themselves to be vi- 
able. r 

The Republic of Cyprus, headed 
by President Spyros Kyprlanou, is 
the sole recipient of international 


aid and Greek subsidies. It Is also 
the Cypriot state recongnlzed by 
most countries of the world. The 
TRNC, with Rauf Denktas as pre- 
sident, is heavily dependent on 
Ankara, but Ita trade and touriBm 
are expanding, helped in no small 
measure by the liberalisation In 
Turkey begun by Prime Minister 
Turgut Ozal. 

Militarization Is worrying diplo- 
mats. In the latest initiative for a 
phased return to permanent 
peace, the UN Secretary-General 
stressed “military de-confrontat- 
ion” as one of the chief alms if 
both sides agreed to co-operate 
with, him. A source close to Denk- 
tas claimed Kyprlanou has been 
shopping widely for arms. 

The claim is not contested by 
Greek Cypriot sources who argue 
that the Turkish military presence 
justifies defensive measures 
against any sudden push Boulh, 
though none seems Imminent. 
Mainland Greek forces have been 
on the Southern side since Turkey 
.invaded, after an Athens-backed 


coup against the late President 
Archbishop Makarios. Reinfor- 
cements from the mainland area 
short hop away by C-130 trans- 
ports and four to fire hours by 
ship. 

“If either side decides one day 
to take the other out, their patrons 
will most likely become involved," 
said diplomat, "NATO then will be 
undermined in a dangerous, un- 
predictable way. "It Isn't exactly 
peacetime in the Eastern Medit- 
erranean, you see," he said. The 
suddenness of the Llbyan-Amer- 
ican military escalation, which Inv- 
loved a failed Libyan missile raid 
on NATO Installations on the Ita- 
lian Island of Lampedusa, lent a hi- 
gher profile to all territories asso- 
ciated with the West, including Cy- 
prus, which has two impor- 
tant British bases at Dhekelia 
and Akrotiri In Southern Cyprus. 

"The external threat Is not In 
question," said one diplomat. "But 
Cyprus risks an explosion if its 
Internal tensions are not re- 
solved." The volatility of the Cy- 


middle east 


pros situation springs, ironically, . 
not from clashes or endemic 
violence between the two com- 
munities. No serious clash has 
occurred since the Turkish Inva- 
sion, but with the peace and con- 
solidation of separate "home- 
lands," jealousies and suspicions 
have mounted. "The new genera- 
tions of Turkish and Greek Cy- 
priots has little recollection of liv- 
ing together, but It's been brought 
up in home-bred hate," the dlplo- . 
mat said. 


In the North, resentment against' 
the South's prosperity persists, 
even though Its own economic si- 
tuation Is turning around slowly. 

For the first time since the Tur- 
kish army's sweep more than a 
decade ago emptied tha hotels In 
northern resorts such as Glrne 
(Kyrenla) and Magosa (Fama- 
gusta), European tourists have be- _ 
gun returning to the North this 
year, according to a Nicosia re- 
sident. In the Turkish sector of 
Lelkosa (Nicosia), foreign ex- 
change vendors have reappeared 
at street corners, even though the 
North's economy still rune on the 
chronically weak Turkish lira. 

A second International airport, in 
addiilon to Nicosia's Ercan airport 
under Turkish control, waa inaugu- 
rated In March at Gecitkale. 66 km 
east of the divided -capital. 
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Israel and SDI 


THE SIGNING of an agreement between the United States and Israel this week 
on the [Rttor‘8 participation in the "Star War" programme is a serious escala- 
tion of rogionni tension in the Middle East. It will have grave repercussions on 
the peace process and will further upgrade Israel's military superiority over Its 
Arab neighbours. 

But this should not have surprised us. The signing of the agreement allowing 
Israeli scientists access to research facilities related to the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI) programme would indeed translate the strategic alliance between 
the United States and Israel into grim and existing reality. 

Israel's Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin said in Washington that he had urged 
the Americans to elevate Israel to the same status as America’s Nato allies in 
winning contracts for its ailing military industries. We can imagine what advan- 
tages the Israeli military establishments will gain by having access to the United 
States'- most secret and technologically advanced defence programme. 

Condemning this move by America will not mean a lot if it Is not followed by 
serious Arab action. The event is so dangerous that the whole concept of 
American-sponsored peace talks flutters as the unholy alliance between the 
United States and Israel is unravelled. 

There Is no doubt that it is Israel which Is going to benefit most from the 
latest agreement. Israel's contribution to this strategic programme will be minor 
compared to what it will pass on to its own military industries. Israel’s growing 
independence from the United Stales in the field of military know-how and ar- 
mament supplies will only Increase and whet its appetite and willingness to 
expand in this region depending on its own sophisticated arsenals. While the 
Arabs are debating the options for peace, in the Middle East, Israel Is concen- 
trating its efforts on how to abort arms deals to the Arabs, conspiring to 
weaken and exhaust strong Arab countries, Investing heavily In y ar research 
— the first Israel-made fighter bomber the Lavl Is about to make its presence 
felt in the region — while paying lip service to the rest of the world on Its 
bosmetic intentions to make peace. 

'■ Let ua not forget also that the current crusade against terrorl$m in the Middle 
East is only a cqVer for covert and overt operations to deprive the Arab coun- 
tries of aquiring modern weapons. One of the main obstacles affecting the pro- 
posed Saudi arms deal in Washington today Is that' Saudi Arabia has close ties 
With Syria, which is suspected of being a supporter of terrorists by Mr Reagan 
who entertains the fear of the possibility of these arms falling Into terrorists 
hands. 

\ Chernobyl disaster . 

file effects of its radloactfve f ail-out have been felt right here In the.MIddie East. 

a? the Worst nuclear accident In history, whai took place 
wad nothing new, Ngofear plants accidents had happened lately Tn BrHain and 
Qhernbbyl reactorls a ry> n -* 
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Mankind. In thA flhamnl In' avnlnm all ifttmMa.An L • - 1 


•THIS WAS honesty, the Interior dialogue 
that raged In my Innermost being as I 
thought of my intention to write to English- 
language readers In Jordan, or rather re- 
sume euch writing. 

"You know this Is the holy month of Ra- 
madhan. Muslims are requested to fast for 
thirty days annually recurring; fast so that 
they may become pious and, piety ie sought 
as a means of thankfulness to Allah. To be 
truly thankful Is the highest and noblest at- 
tribute of a happy believer.” 

Such was the dialogue Inaugurated. The 
•voice inside, feeling still unsatisfied went on 
to say.: “Guard man against writing for the 
attainment of fame; you may still recall how 
your face was bedewed with tears when, 
reading the details of the last tragic chapter 
In the life of Tolstoy, you were shocked to 
rock-bottom by his sincere Impatience with 
fame; the glare of truth In his old -aged heart 
dwarfed this idol of "fame” until It sank to 
unnoticeable insignificance. It then ap- 
peared in Its true perspective; fame Is a 
smoke, a devilish joke end no reasonable 
man should ever treat "fame" as a target 
for a high soul; 1 the voice concluded. 

Allah knows that urge to write was a 
hectic provocation kindled in my heart when 
still a boy. Maybe I got satisfied by being 


rather known; but never have I been (o&d 
to treat fame a9 a life-long target." I point# 
out in a sincere defensive lone. 

“And money earning?" he shrewdy re- 
marked. Maintaining a pensive mood tide 
my mind went back on the spur ol ft 
moment to ancient remembrances, I agai 
aaw myself returning from the Paleslm 
Broadcasting Station in the very early for- 
ties, some forty-four years ago, with a 
pound in my purse and a one-and-a-half 
pound gift to my mother; which I received 
as the first pay for a broadcasting talk. I to 
a hearty 'satisfaction. 

I simply needed the money and I enjoyed 
it. No thought then passed my mind ftf 
materialistic gratuities for abstract donation 
may one day put the horse before thscart 

Now I am sixty-six; I confess l feel I must 
find out a way of writing for the simple rea- 
son of communicating a remarkaWs or a* 
least useful idea to others. How mlsteatfng 
and even poisonous doea money boom 
when we possess It In excess ol our needi 
Now thla Is Ramadhan, a great season d 
truth and piety, and It le hfgn time to reoto- 
elder this affair of writing. Some lllimilnflt« 
thoughts I have on the subject which I mean 
to start to Import next time this article fl 
mine appears In The Jerusalem Star. 


letters 


Islamic veil 

To the .editor: 

With regard to "Arab women and the veil," in The Star 27 March 1986, by 
Saifi, I would like to say that I am at varlanoe with many of her Impreestons.i Mae 
from her article thpl Gnada does, not wear a veil or even a scarf, since if ane u«i 
would not be so; Impudent about concealment. 

Wbat te it that distinguishes a Muslim woman from women In Western couMj®** 
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The folly 

THIS WORLD Is no longer a romantic one. 
fonn gone are the days when there was a 
comfortable balance between the facta of 
Kfe with which we had to cope and live, and 
our own fantasies. This planet was then an 
exciting place and the little we knew nou- 
rished our eagerness to dream and fanta- 
size. 

But not today. Our knowledge has cir- 
cumvented all naivety and innocence. We 
are pragmatists and we deal with facts. 
What is so Innocent about a three-year-old 
child playing with a personal computer, 
watching television and not fantasizing? Oh 
how I cherish the dreams of my boyhood. 
The Tarzan I wanted to be, the Captain 
Cook I thought I could one day become and 
the James Bond whose charisma I thought I 






By Osama El-Sherlf 


Now I know that Tarzan was a fake and 
Captain Cook was an Imperialist and Mr 
Bond worked for the British secret service. 
But do I hate my boyhood Illusions? No. I 
love them as ever. I still dream until today 
and pity those who are unable to do so. I 
still dream of that boat on which I want to 
sail out and conquer the oceans, of that 
swift and powerful Arabian horse which 
would carry me through hills and plains. I 
love to dream. 

But the more we know about our world, 
the less we dream and imagine. Which lover 
would dare Invite his mistress to elope with 
him to the moon now that we know It is a 
slark desert where nothing grows, floating 
In space and controlled by the Americans? 
The East has lost Its charm. Its magnanim- 
ity, Its mystery. Instead of the legendary ci- 
ties, spice bazaars, pearls and gold, a mod- 
ern visitor Is shocked by a congested and 
suffocating Cairo, a war-torn Lebanon, des- 
erts which are disturbed by endless high- 
ways and concrete cities, famine-stricken 
Alrica and little ware waged by little revolu- 


tionaries here and there. 

Instead of the magnetic and exotic appeal 
of the Far East, a traveller faces over- 
populated cities, computer-age wizardry, 
chains of hamburger restaurants, imitated 
Swiss watches and American jeans before 
he or she is able to contemplate the ancient 
temples and shrines. 

It Is so sad really. We are united by our 
fears and Inhibitions than by our dreams 
and ambitions. These are the realities of ur- 
ban life, of global villages and universal cul- 
tures. 

We are joined together by our apprehen- 
sions, scepticisms and delusions and der- 
elictions of the more noble alms of life. We 
are brought together by our plights — a 
struggle to secure a decent living; putting 
enough food on the table each night; acquir- 
ing household needs; paying the doctor’s 
bills and the kids' schooling and protecting 
our few earthly belongings from larcenlsts 
and murderers. More recently we have been 
sharing the same fears from the nuclear 
death clouds released by a malfunctioning 
nuclear plant thousands of miles away. This 
is how we live today. 

This last Incident depleted all the res- 
erves of hope and romanticism left Ins de of 
me 1 used to think that one day I could run 
away from the city to some remote village 
or a forgotten island tucked away some- 
where in the Pacific south end. But where 
can one escape? Thai small dream of mine 


has now vanished. 

To find peace within oneself is no longer 
possible In today’s fast world. The rules by 
which we play are no longer familiar to us. 
We have forgotten why we are playing in 
the' first place. Is there one region on this 
earth which we have not corrupted or pros- 
tituted? Is there one single noble principle 
which we have not commercialized and 
abused for our own greedy ends. 


Alas, we know deep Inside ourselves that 
none of us is pure anymore. We all have 
been touched by that deadly cloud, which if 
It did not kill us deformed our souls and has 
defiled it. We sea it In our newspapers, edi- 
torials, columns and opinion pieces. We talk 
about it at social gatherings, at formal 
receptions and national holidays. We hold 
dozens of seminars and conferences to im- 
print that reality of knowing everything or 
pretending to know everything. We fighl the 
last grain of romanticism Inside us with over 
doses of materialism, intellectualism, super- 
iority as portrayed In the types of cars we 
drive and the latest fashions we wear — 
even in the slogans we coin. 

We have won the war against ourselves. 
Now let's enjoy the loot. Let's bask in the 
hazy sun of turbulent days. Let's inhare that 
radioactive air and fill our lungs with it. Let 
us eat that poisoned food, drink the polluted 
water and consume the exposed meat. We 
heve earned it. Sanity means pragmatlcism. 
Romanticism is the folly of the wise. 





Chirac launches new approach to Iran 


By Safa Haerl 

PARIS — ■ Jacques Chirac, the new right- 
wing French, prime minister, has embarked 
on an aggressive drive to Improve relations 
wm ran. But the Iranians are posing tough 
. conditions, and . some Middle East experts 
•; question whether France has enough to of- 
fer In the way of bargaining chips. 

■ Taking account of the effect of any such 
Wen relations with Iraq, the experts 
Jfive described the new initiative as "walk- 
on ejjgs." Sources close to the new pre- , 
hi k la; glvlhg the Iranian problem 

wan priority on rife foreign policy schedule. 

high-ranking delegation to 
iivoinJ' , , V two - senior officials from the 
Qn mlntatry i Andr6 Rose end Mere Bon- 

: Wan PrS P[9P 08 ^ ln a message to Ira- . 

1 Hussein Moussavl that the 

' mnnri 2, r0 L 9n minister, dean-Bernard R'al-/ 
a8 a : 8, 0 n Df 9°°. d “ • 

hftiS 0 8am > lime, President Francois Mlt- 
to ."warm" , written, message 

counterpart, HoJatoleslam 

hoDhnf£LP h , a ! 71enel ' •Wfrsslnfl- sincere 
tor a qulok normalization of relations, ' 

tu£^P aren f response^ to France's over-, ! 

said .on Tehran Radio ori 13.;./ 
oua ^orated ilrari’s three sine - 

ftttoKi to i]?! ,on8f0 ‘' an y fwaslblb normally. 

These .Conditions are,- In . 
fmpqrtenqe: An end to arms. Sales : 
limitation -of The’ V 



: j, hra nce .:Of Iranian opposition 1 , ' 

> ^payment of:a $l billion loan/.. 

regime of Shah Mo- 
les ETiiSS®- rshfev^for Clrdn’s partldlpatlprij. 

-■ r : ] Ol nj['y ©Dtu re r Eurodlf. ; . 

•VtoB^f^l^ -TlS French areltelling us • 
Wiih‘.'Sw5v- nt .t4 Hbmializb thelii relations . 

against uk . " . i ’ 




Jacques Chirac 

Moussavl said; "You (French) want to 
normalize relations with Iran nw that our 
valiant armies are In Faw (Iraq! military port 
on the Gulf, occupied by Iran ip February). 

Analysts say Moussavl'e remarks reflect 
Iran's belief that It’s up to the I French t o re- 
move obstacles to nomtal relations. The Im- 
patience of France’s newflowrnme^to get 
to grips with Iran seems to at 0 m from a be- 
lief that the Iranian ayatollahs hold the key _ 
to the liberation of. eight Pr®" 0 .^ 8 * 8380 ■ 
held by Shl’lte organizations In Lebanon. 

; Iran’s rulers have oonstantly denled any . 
involvement In. such kidnappings, but have 
■KS ihev would offer- "aaslsiqnce .to 
■RS? F?an ie to Secure thb release; of the 

ara^^aCTpMatSut Sc^neW effort to 
Sntobk thb five-year-old stalemate with the 
: hardline feiamtO republlo, 


real breakthrough," reasoned a veteran 
French diplomat. 

Any rapprochement between Tehran and 
Paris will be seen by Iraq In particular and 
the so-called "moderate" Arabs in general 
as a betrayal. 

Some two months ago, when a regional 
French newspaper reported (hat light arms 
worth 18 million francs ($2.2 million) were 
8e retfy shipped to Iran, Baghdad reacted 
sharply; Iraq’s ambassador In Paris said, "If 
it is proven that the deal had official bless- 
ing, our relations (with France) will suffer 
badly." 

In fact, France is heavily committed in 
Iraq, with interests in that country running 
into hundreds of billions of francs. "If Iraq 
decides to retaliate against us, or if (Iraqi 
President) Saddam Hussein is doomed, the 
franc would take a real plunge,"- said a fin- 
ance ministry source, v • - 

There Is also pressure from other pow- 
erful moderate Arab nations, like Saudi Ara- 
bia, with which France has vital ties. These 
countries are the main bankrolled of Iraq’s 
war against Iran as well as guarantors of 
France’s military, technical, financial and In- 
dustrial involvement with Iraq. 

War supplies apart, Iran’s two other con-? 
dltlons are easier to meet. : , 

■ The Iranian Mflrxlst-ialamlst Mujahedin 
organization, the. mainstream leftist opposi- 
tion to Ayatollah. Ruhollah Khomelnl; : en- 
joyed privileged relations with France’s So- 
cialist Parly. But the Socialists lost the 
recent election and are tn opposition. 

Using International law regarding. political 
refugees, the authorities now will find it ea- 
: sler to limit the aottvities of these organize- 
tioris. ' • . ;; • ■ 0:; • 

As for the repayment of Iranian 1 assets, 
both France and Iren have . rnajJe cariCesB- 
ions to each other end experts- beliqve this 
question eh6uld find a solution without 
much difficulty. .v " v.'v v. : 

$bfa Haerl spent mdny years reporilnfi 
oh Iran and ;tns Arab Middle East.: ' ■ . 


Zambia: 

Playing with IMF 

SANDWICHED BETWEEN TenzanJa In 
the north, and Zimbabwe In the 
south, Is Zambia with President Ken- 
neth Kaunda, a ahining atar In the 
j non-AIIgned Movement, at the helm 
of affaire. 

Although Kaunda Is well respected 
as an astute world leader, the eco- 
nomy of his country has been sliding 
down hill of late. Zambia's economy 
can be described as a mono-cultural 
one; supported. by only one mineral — 
copper which provides 90 per cent of 
Its export earnings. 

The sharp decline in the earnings 
from the copper Industry, made Zam- 
bia to turn reluctantly to the IMF for 
help. This well-known financial body, 
descended on the country like a fa- 
mished hawk and sank Its talons deep 
Into the Zambian economy. The usual 
classical economic medicine was 
poured down the patchy throats of 
the Zambians. The country has found 
‘ItSelf In a debt trap which It shares 
with many other 'developing' nations 
which are no longer 'developing'. 

Examined carefully, however, Zanv 
bla as Is usual tn the case of newly In- 
dependent Third World countries, In- 
vited this hopeless Btata of helpless- 
ness on Itself. In the first place, there 
was a free spending habit during the 
copper boom era. The authorities 
could not contain themselves. They 
launched and financed free education 
together with free medical care for 
all. Zambia Is governed on socialist 
lines and no wonder, Its economy Is 
centrally planned and largely state 
owned. 

But hard times have come to stay tn 
Zambia. And the solution? A com 
plate U-turn. Zambia has now been 
converted Into a free-market . and 
monetarist economy. Another surprls 
Ing aspect Is that a transformation Is 
taking place In a society which fo the 
world la socialist, but has the widest 
gap between the urban rich and the 
rural poor. Also, the bourgeolse life- 
style of the members of the central 
committee of the ruling party Is very 
absurd. 

' Fortunately, the authorities have 
quickly come to terms wjth their pre- 
dicament. Thus a lot of austerity 
measures are in the pipe lirte. There is 
a massive cut In the-bloated civil ser- 
vice and diplomatic corps; a; rise In 
Interest rate of up to 30 per cent. 
Now, the feambian economy Is being 
planned to lose, some fat and theem- 
. phaala la on “efficiency. 1 ' , 

Most nation? which find themselves 
the grips ol tha. IMF sooner. or later 













ab press 


Postponement of the Arab 
summit 

i 

THE KUWAITI newspaper AI-Ra'I Al-A'am 
writes that failure to agree on holding the 
emergency Arab summit will lead to a wider ! 
split In the Arab world. The Arab nation, the 
paper adds, stands at the entrance of a 
dark tunnel and everything around suggests 
that more disputes are forthcoming. 

"The statement issued by the Arab Fore- 
ign Ministers at their meeting in Fez last 
week about postponement of the summit 
conceals a great deal of disappointment 
and a sense of Incompetence as a result of 
failure to take the necessary steps to 
prevent further deterioration in the Arab si- 
tuation" Al Ra'I Al-A-am remarks. 

it calls on Arab governments to lake into 
consideration the demands ol their peoples 
before taking major policy decisions. 

The Qatari newspaper Al-Arab, notes 
that the foreign ministers' statemenl sug- 
gested that the call for the summit still 
stands but that was merely n cover up for 
the serious obstacles which faced the fore- 
ign ministers in their attempt to settle 
Inter-Arab disputes and bring the views 
closer to each other. 

The paper also remarks that white the- 
Arab foreign ministers (ailed to agree on the 
summit, the European Community (EC) fore- 
ign ministers were meeting to adopt crucial 
measures against an Arab country. The 
measures were Immediately put into effect 
for the sake of satisfying the United States' 
wishes. 

Al-Arab expresses the view that the fail- 
ure of the Arab foreign ministers conference 
was not a surprise because It came aa a 
direct result ol the current deterioration of 
inter-Arab relations. 

If adds that a way out of the stalemate Is 
through dropping all points of dispute and 
disagreement when an Arab summit comes 
under discussion because it would be use- 
less and fruitless to argue about an agenda 
for the summit. : 

AJ-Slyassa, a Kuwiall newspaper, says 
that the inability of the foreign ministers to 
agree on the emergency summit was the 
• first victory for Arab moderates over hard- 

- liners; It said this Arab foreign ministers 
. meeting had. been, doonied to failure be* 

; cause the rplhlsters went with the feeling 

that the slogan of Arab nationalism by a 11- 
mlled number. of Arab ; regimes had to end. 
and that each Arab country had .to bear, the 
burden of Rs mlataken policies whether on a 
’ national or interpatlohal level. 

•■••• Al-khatoe] M Yoni dally of Qatar sees 
'tftfi postponement as an Opportunity - for 
. more contact's and consultation among Arab 
i lbfudpra /until a; common stand cryatataea 
~ arid a .maximum . degree . of agreement is 
^reached. 

i'itbb paper' urges the Arab -league, to set 
. up good offices committees and charge it- 
. with JJh$ resjponalWlUy Of seeking reooncllia- 
bringing Arab, states closer to 

- £y\ : ; . V- i.\ 

:£ ?' 1^0 i surrwilt should be preceded by very 
: ; dareM 'j>reparaiioaB because Its. discuss- 
jtofts ; will . deal • yyllh- : extremity,, important 
/.qudsttonfr/' write# the paper. 

US-MItioast i^llpy : . : v - : « ; 


, The Edypfiari newspaper,; Al-Gonthortya, 
crftfqjz&a US attempts Jo. torn the Middle 
East totb^piK 'American ' zbfte:, whether,. 

h’fhe wHl of fir popples or ^gaUrat.H. 

s thai after trie United States Iriedi 
l Of the-etfck against the Arabs, in iri# 
... fQw years, President Reagan inlro- 
Uts^ ft repid tod. a 'surprising chemge by 
nhopncirtg a comprehensive ecpftdmra plan 
.v^ilon he dalmpdtp be $lmed developing 
Mfddfe ESsi countrfeaj: - •; ■.;/ - j - i . : -.- ; 


r-rit'has bacbale ;ctear ■ Since- tl# beginning 
qff^?98Qs4Hat ihg-Mierkja hSa launched 
a tiewstrat^tnitheMiddfd Etot: This pjan 
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view that the current stalemate in the region 
Is bound to develop into a state of military 
escalation that can hardly be contained or 
controlled, it charges that both the United 
States and Israel are directly behind this 
escalation which is pushing the region to 
the brink of explosion and opens the door to 
seriouB eventualities whose consequences 
are unpredictable. 

The newspaper asserts that Syria will 
continue to adamantly oppose any US solu- 
tion that in the end Is made in the Interest of 
Israel. 

Al-Thewre. another Syrian newspaper, 
writes that Arab solidarity is an adequate 
pan-Arab response to the grave challenges 
which face the Arab nation as it constitutes 
an effective pressure force which prevents 
America and Israel from imposing their ag- 
gressive terms on the Arabs. 

The Qatari-Bahraini conflict 

Ai-Anba'a newspaper of Kuwait writes 
that since both Qatar and Bahrain are mem- 
bers of the same Arab Gulf family, they 
were supposed to act reasonably and sens- 
ibly and resort to dialogue as the sole alter- 
native to the use of force which should 
never be applied among brothers. Dialogue, 
it adds can solve any problem within the 
same Gulf family. 


. : Iraq-lran war . ! 

A North Yemeni newspaper calls on Arab 
leaders to shoulder their historic responsi- 
bilities In deterring Iran from continuing Its 
aggression against Iraq. 

The newspaper, Al-Tfiewra, stressed the 
need for compliance with the common' 
defende: treaty and to stand firmly behind - 
Iraq to defend the Arab homeland. It slab 
warns that continued fragmentation in the 
Arab world will encourage the enemies to 
undertake the tasks of further intervention. 
“We call on Iranian leaders 16 turn their fire. 


against ihe Zionists who desecrated Islamic 
shrines in occupied Jerusalem Instead of 
carrying on with the fighting against Iraq," 
the Yemeni paper writes. 

An Iraqi army newspaper, Al-Qadlsslya, 
writes that the entry of Iraqi forces into Ira- 
nian territory and controlling of vast areas 
have never been a problem as far aa Iraq is. 
concerned but the matter is a question of 
political and principle considerations. 

These considerations, the paper explains, 
are summed up by the fact that Iraq has no 
territorial ambitions In Iran. 

it asserts that Iraqi forces are capable of 
reaohlng any point Inside Iranian territory 
which gives It supremacy over the Iranian 
forces. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper writes that the 
visit of Syrian President Hafez Al-Assad to 
Jordan had a special significance due to the 
delicate circumstances surrounding the 
Arab nation and the serious challenges It 
faces. It adds that the visit came amidst 
growing doubts as regards the ability of 
Arab leaders to translate their hopes of un- 
ity Into concrete actions. 

“Thus the visit of President Assad and hla 
talks with HM King Hussein revived hppes 
of closer Ihten-Arab co-operation and res- 
tores confidence to the Arab' masses which 
await a new dawn bringing about a better 
future," writes AdrDustoitr. 

, it also says the visit Is expected to pro- 
mote bilateral relations to hew satisfactory 
levels . ! '• ••• ... ' .;• • ■ 

\ Commenting oh the visit AI-Ra'I riew- 
Obapetf .writes that the two leaders' talks 
. WQUWftaad to the consolidation of the two 
countries' joint efforts- and this, would have 
PO8luv0 impact qh the whole, Arab situation. 
The toab position, the paper adds, will be 
much strongeras a result of President Ass- 
' ad's visit. ' ■: • • • 


:(h1ttyjM4 by fte Retyjto .edmthwtration; has, 
" been represented by. larael’e invasion of Le- 
tiMfe; sth&'jto&jMI . air j Attack on lha : PliO 
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Al Quda Arabic paper comments on iha 
atomic accident in Russia. It writes; nih 
cldent proves to a great extent the real dan! 
gers which all humanity face at the break 
of every morning. And despite all Z 
statements and justifications made retard 
ing the security of reactors, the safety of 
human beings on this earth Is still mlsdia 
The atomic risk doesn't only Involve Am- 
erica and Russia, the paper adds, but also 
involves many countries which now have 
atomic weapons In their arsenals. 

Israel is one of these countries possess- 
ing atomic potentialities and the Arab world 
will one day In the future succeed In butting 
atomic reactors. The paper adds, the next 
war in the Middle East might carry h Its 
folds real atomic rteks. 

In the light of all that, the paper goes on, 
we jolnour voices to that of all peace lovers 
throughout the world to work hard In a 
way to eradicate ail the atomic weapons. 
The starting point should be the stopping of 
the current experiments especially Pre- 
sident Reagan's planet war programme. 

if this is not achieved, the paper con- 
cludes, we could say that history has 

g raved to ua that ail the weapons Invenled 
y Man were actually used and if he uses 
the atomic weapons this time, there will be 
no one to try to build anything because we 
will ah be destined to complete destruction 

Al Hamishmar writes: A week ago, the 
Israeli Minister of industry and Trade Ariel 
Sharon declared in front of 1000 Herd 
members In Ariel settlement that Israel 
should impose its law and sovereignty over 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. The only ex- 
planation for this statement, the paper com- 
ments, is that Sharon wante to boost hie 
popularity within the Herat movement. 

However, auch a statement, from ihs poe- 
tical point of view, actually causes harm to 
Israel and undermines the peace efforts m 
the region. It la contradictory, the pap* 
comments, that the Premier Shimon Pore* 
should talk about' the peace process and Is- 
raeli aspirations to achieve peace while one 
of his ministers like Sharon propagates a 
different view by talking about the conllnua-. 
tlon of the Israeli occupation and the impos- 
ing of Its sovereignty over the. Occupies 
Territories. 

We believe, the paper concludes, ihataj 
end should be put to Sharon s statenwm 
which substantially constitute an obstaoe w 
the way of peace especially since tw 
wasn't the first time Sharon had made 

extremist statements. 00 iiu,m(int in 
Davar comments on the sattlemem 

Hebron. The paper writes: The . “JJJK 
; between David Levy and Yitzhak Shsnw. 
bring benefits to the Jewish aetllers.TW 
will both compete to extend aids wu 
couragements to the extremist setter 
side the city of Hebron. This 
paper comments, Invites tension^ 
the same time. We noticed this compjwjj 
When Shamir made his Spee ^t 1 £ l ln the 
. Ibrahim! Mosque in Heb ^ con- 
same area Levy announced tturt mo ■. 
atructlOn of the Jewish suburb {ft """ 

, of the city win start shortly. ■ h heart 
, The building of such; a suburb in 
of Hebron, the paper wmnientBjag^ 

tl?^ Arab ?nh°aV'itSn l !a n o| 0 

: ^»years,,,h«v^^ 
ernments, even thatwhlphW^h^ ^ 
vBbgln, have opposed the 
■ auoh a suburb. Begin gj e8 3 toft 

noyed when the settlers took pos. 

. Al pabboya building \i\ thi b os ^ 

; Iri 1079. Yet, lh the eft* the l gjg 
' l-Beoin ;hi»' conceded to. Shan* 
and Bqgln's Inheranls HkaLwy a ^ e ps- 
• ete : now. Strumrtihg: the strings Of 

hW ,,,; grawiy®5 : 
i .animosftleB . 

arid the.. tprZ-. 





Finance , business & economy 


Fertilizers are the future...” 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

IHE ARAB Potash Company Ltd 
(APC) Is pushing ahead with plans 
lo modify its production 
processes in the knowledge that 
"fertilizers are the future" of Jor- 
dan. The plan was unfolded by the 
company's Managing Director, All 
Yousef Ensour, In an interview 
with The Star. 

The company is awaiting offers 
tor Its refinery modification project 
which will enable It to Increase po- 
tash production at the Dead Sea 
plant to Its design capacity of 1.2 
million lonnes per year by 1987. 
Anfuctlon at the plant has risen 
steadily from 14,000 tonnes in 

1962, the year construction was 
finished, to 280,000 tonnes in 

1963, 487,000 tonnes In 1984, 

908.000 tonnes In 1986. The plan- 
ned prouductlon for 1986 la 

1050.000 tonnes rising to 1.2 
million tonnes In 1987 when, 
depending on world prices for po- 
tash, the plant could reach 
break-even point. 

The growth in production has 
actually been slower than antici- 
pated. Mr Ensour says that this 
was due to an early decision to 
cut construction costs at the plant 
by reducing the number of carnall- 
itepans which are used In the so- 
la evaporation process. This 
'want that the original sofar sys- 
tem was not balanced and was 
"d able to produce sufficient raw 
( material. 

The APC subsequently needed 
«> spend JD 2 million to convert 
J* 01 pre-carnalllle pans Into 
[camalllte pan. That not only 
[muflht the solar Bystem Into ba- 
Jftco and enabled the production 
"Winclent raw material, It also 
**!• n00d * or Greater rafln- 
mjWpacHy, something now being 
the refinery modlflca- 

toi Project, 

Aftw says that the World 
» willingness to fund the re- 
£nP% ct ' wb, °h will cost an 
■MMadteP-zs million, Is an In- 
Mfnrf* 0 APC'e fundamental 
8, , th0u fl h toe company 
not made, a final decision as to 
sources of finance. Tha.com-' 
, a,8 ° .Poking to another) 
question -m . 1088-89 which' 


would expand production to 1.4 
.million tonneB per year. That modi- 
fication Is estimated to cost $5 
million and would Involve mainly 
the purchase and installation of 
equipment which APC could 
handle itself. 

With this basic Improvement in 
production achieved, Mr Ensour 
sees two possibilities for APC as It 
moves into the next century: 
either optimization of production 
on a larger scale or diversification. 

He says the company is already 
holding discussions with Swanson 
of the United States and Its 
French associate MDPA on the' 
prospects of introducing their cold 
crystallization process which 
could push production up to 2 mill- 
ion tonnes per year. The process 
would be cheaper than the hot 


present are India, Indonesia, 
China, Malaysia, France, Korea,- 
Taiwan, Brazil, New Zealand and 
Japan. But the company also has 
Bales to Iraq, the Ivory Coast, Tur- 
key, Burma, Italy and Senegal. 

Possibilities also exist for div- 
ersification. The company already 
produces salt for the domestic 
market and could actually produce 
one tonne of salt for every tonne 
of potash produced If suitable 
markets could be developed. 

France's Krebs & Companie has 
carried out a feasibility study for a 
plant to produce nitrogen-phosph- 
ate-potash (NPK) fertilizers and 
fertilizer-grade and exploBlves- 
grade ammonium nitrate, (Jordan 
imports about 2QJOOO tonnes a 
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Arab Potash Company's plant at Aqaba 


leaching process currently In use' 
at the plant because of lower en- 
ergy costs; but It would require 
further expansion of the solar and 
camalllte area. Mr Ertaour es- 
timates that the new process 
would need a 4-5-year pilot 
scheme and would coat around 
$76-100 million. The advantage Is 
that the technology Is known. 

The Managing' Director believes 
that there Is no real reason why 
the company should not consider 
expanding production to two or 
tliree times Its present capacity. 
He says Jordan's location Is Ideal 
for easy shipping to virtually all 
parts of the world, the potash Is of 
high quality and Increasing Jor- 
dan’s share of the world market 
from Its preaent 2 per cent to, per- 
haps, 6 per cent Is hardly over- 
ambitious. Major buyers at 


year of explosives grade ammo- 
nium nitrate whloh is used in min- 
ing phosphate rock.)An NPK plant 
will most likely be a Joint venture 
between the company' and the 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Co, at a 
projected costjof JD 18 million. 

APC Is also trying to update Its 
existing studies on various forms 
of fertilizers and Mr Enaour sees 
possibilities for the production of 
potassium sulphate, soda ash, 
magnesium oxide and for bromine 
extraction. As these would cost 
around $160-200 million each, 
their development can be seen 
only as long term prospects. But, 
according to Mr Ensour, the Dead 
Sea's potash supply is unlimited, 
and together with phosphate hold 
the key to Jordan's economic fu- 
ture. 


Contracts & Contacts 


• TENDER NO. 7/86. Supply of stationery for the Royal Jorda- 
nian Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
the Directorate. Closing date: 15 May 1986. 

• TENDER NO.33/86. Supply ol fire extinguishers for the Royal 
Jordanian Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the Directorate. Closing date: 24 May 1986. 

• TENDER NOS. 43, 44, 45/66. Supply of beda, surgical ac- 
cessories. and burn materials for the University of Jordan Hospi- 
tal. Tender documents are available at the General Secretariat 
of the University for JD 15. Closing date: 2 June 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 11/86. Supply of a hydraulic lift for Aqaba Port 
Corporation. Tender documents are available at the Ministry of 
Transport for JD 120. Closing date: 14 July 1986. 

i 

• TENDER No 12/86. Supply and installation of a central re- 
frigeration system for Aqaba Port Corporation. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Ministry of Transport for JD 6. 
Closing date: 14 May 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 13/86. Supply of Lister engine spare parte for 
I Aqaba Port Corporation. Tender documents are available at the 
| Ministry of Transport for JD 5. Closing date: 17 June 1986. 

• TENDER No. 14/86. Supply and Installation of a thermal 
power generating station for Aqaba Port Corporation. Tender 
documents ere available at the Ministry of Transport for JD 5. 
Closing date: 17 June 1986. 

• TENDER NOS. 6,7/86. Supply of belts and filter material for 
the Jordan Fertilizers Co. Tender documents are avallabe at the 
company’s liaison office In Amman for JD 15. Closing date: 26 
May 1986. 

• TENDER NOS. 24,25,26/86, Supply of gravel for Ma'en Gov- 
ernorate. Tender documents ere available at the Government 
Tenders Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 14 May 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 9/86. Supply of furniture for the Royal Jorda- 
nian Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
the Directorate. Closing date: 17 May 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF a dumper truck for Mothalleth Al Ardah Village 
Council, In Dalr Alla Qovernorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the Council for JD 10. Closing date: 8 May 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 11/66. Supply of 30,000 begs ( 1 kilogramme 
each) of salt for the Military Consumer Corporation. Tender 
documents are. available at the Corporation for JD 5. Closing 
date: 17 May' 1988. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a fence and guard room for Abu Afanda 
municipality cemetery. Tender documents are available at the 
municipality for JD 15. Closing date: 8 May 1986. 


a TENDER NO. 5/86. Supply of mixed gravel for the Jordan 
Valley Authority. Tender documents are available at the Authori- 
ty's offices In Jabal Amman for JD 15. Closing date: 12 May 
1986. 


Middle East “Marshall Plan 


fei'flwpt Is not. 
^ of 1978; hlgh- 
ftTSSS ra , Pf the US, San- 
r TwnS«i' R S latlon8 Commiittee* 
3 PtaJ! 10 , ■ U9 H' °f a -how "Mar- 
too Middle Eaflt. 
4«ed»IS a y o bava tteeo totro- 
$79 ;° too CpngresB in January 

fo&i jj aaca !he on the heels of 
uf r i? a d0nl * Anwar ,as- 
tagnbir 1 SL;- 10 ' Jerusalem In - 
qj 0 ^. 1977 and the subse--: 
Cam, nffi u m ? nt a , reached at 
I tad * toe Egyptian 

f Israeli, Prime Minister' 

and President: 
iJ7 September 
b lirai fS r ., M , ar8h0| l Plan ' 1 was, In 
hd to V e®f atlasat. tp be con- 
-.BoftflSrSPif 0 ?? faael, th O co- 
* ?!{., to® Caf np David. 

aid Is npw.ln the' 
$31.1 billion (In-; 
^cTfoSS? fatoraeLahS $2.3 

fa ttf rmSK? n !!.4 Blly ' # a * erna 

.^B r^n.tyetej6n,of ; q Middle 


East “Marshall Plan" is more 
ambitious and not only limited to 
Egypt and Israel. The idea was 
made publlc.on 2 April when Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 
urged In a speech made in New 
.York, that the US, five Eruropean 
Industrialized, nations and Japan 
seriously consider a Marshall 
Plan" for the Middle East to pro- 
mote a better climate for pSace In 
the confllot-prone region. 

■V. He said that the plan, which the 
Israelis put at between $20 billion, 
and $30 billion over the next dec- 
ade. should be jointly financed by 
the United States, West Germany, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Japan and Canada. 

' Peres thought that at .a time, 
when political efforts fa direct 
peace talks have foundered, if-, 
might be more fruitful far the major. 
Industrial nations to Initiate a fund,, 
thue bringing about closer ties 
through : pragmatic economlp co- 
operation In the region- 
of State Georgs, P t . Shultz said in 


response that “political stability 
and economic progress are Inti- 
mately related." 

Falling oil revenues and the 
Iran-lraq war have seriously 
straitened Arab assistance to the 
poor Arab nations. In addition, re- 
mittances from Arab workers In 
the oil-rich Guff have dwindled 
markedly with some of those wor- 
kers returning home to start a new 
life. That Is particularly true of 
Egypt and Jordan, two nations 
that stand to gain the most from a 
Middle East “Marshall Plan”. 

The term, actually, refere to the 
successful post-war effort by the 
US to help the nations of Western 
Europe reconetruot their econom- 
ies. It stems from a speech given 
at Harvard University In June: 
1947 by George C, Marshall who’ 
at the time was US Secretary of 
State. ! ‘ 

However, this very term could 
be misleading. Because the Middle 
East plan Is expected to be funded 


not by the United States alone, 
but rather by six other Industria- 
lized democracies as well. The Is- 
raelis call It the "Economic Recov- 
ery Plan for the Middle EaBt." Its 
Immediate beneficiaries are Egypt, 
Jordan, Israel, the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. Later, It could In- 
clude the two neighbouring coun- 
tries of Syria and Lebanon. 

But that Is highly unlikely In the 
present circumstances because 
Syria would hardly co-operate in 
any American or Israeli-sponsored 
plan, and because Lebanon Is still 
In the throes of an eleven-year-old 
civil war. 

Shultz Indicated In a statement 
that "history shows us that 
nations; which are economically 
successful are best equipped to 
resolve thalr differences with their 
neighbours." Peres suggested 
that the major industrialized coun- 
tries should be able to provide a 
portion of their savings in oil bill to 
the Middle East, as a “down 




payment" for stability In (he re- 
gion. 

Egypt's hard currency reserves 
are estimated to have dramatically 
fallen to $900 million at preaent. 
Indeed, Cairo has lost : some $4 
billion IbbI year In expected reven- 
ues from oil exports, Suez Cenal 
tolls, remittances and tourism. The 
1982-1985 occupation of Lebanon 
has coat Israel, along with the new 
settlements in the West Bank, 
more that $6 billion. .. 

The proposed $20 - $30 bffffon 
fund over 10 yerire will come half 
from private sources s'ubh a a 
banks and insurance oampaniee, 
and ■ half . from the seven govern- 
ments Involved. That will amount 
to no taore than $3 billion each 
year of which $1.6 billion will be 
provided by the seven nations. 
The United States la understood 
hot to be the major donor because 
Washington .la already extending 
$5.4 billion per year In total to Is- 
rael and Egypt. Besides, Israel Is 
to cut to $1 billion this year Its en- 
ergy costs because of falling oil 
prices. The bill will amnount to $1 
billion In 1986. 

(MldEa8t Report) 
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Dollar down, gold up 

LONDON (AP) — The dollar declined against most major, 
currencies in early European trading on Wednesday, but 
edged up from Its latest post-World War II against the Ja-' 
panese yen. Gold prices rose. 

in Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar closed at 166.10 yen, up from 
Tuesday’s post-war closing low of 165.20. Later, in Lon- 
don, the dollar was quoted at 166.02 yen. 

Dealers said the dollar rates were likely to be volatile- 
following the seven -nation economic summit in Tokyo, 
which pledged to stabilize currency rates but took no spe- 
cific measures to curb the strong yen. 

"The market Is going to be moved by what various offi- 
cials have to say about the dollar and Interest rates,” said 
one Frankfurt dealer. 

"Apparently, there hasn’t been any agreement on 
where the dollar should go. The Europeans and Japanese 
would like to see It steady or a bit higher. The US position 
Isn't very clear, but they have said they won’t intervene to 
support the dollar." 

Other dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— 2.2060 West German Marks, down from 2.2115 

— 1.8400 Swiss Francs, down from 1.8445 

— 7.0276 French Francs down from 7.0350 

— 2.4838 Dutch Guilders, down from2.4905 

— 1,514.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,520.00 

— 1.3776 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3787. 

in London, the dollar also declined against the British, 
pound, which was quoted at $1.5360 — more expensive 
than 1.5335 late Tuesday. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $341.90 a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 341.25. At mid- 
morning Wednesday, the city's five major bullion dealers 
fixed a recommended price of $342.15. 

In Zurich, the bid price was $342, up from 340.50 late 
Tuesday. 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold roes 47 centB an ounce to 
close at a bid $342.11. 

In New York on Tuesday, gold fell 10 cents to close at 
$342.50 bid. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


UNITED NATIONS. (OPECNA> — 
The UN General Assembly re- 
sumed its 40th Session to discuss 
the world organization’s financial 
crisis stemming mainly from pro- 
posed cuts In the United Slates* 
contribution. 

In a report to the session. 
Secretary-General Javier Perez 


de Cuellar said the UN's financial 
problems were of "such magni- 
tude as to have profound implica- 
tions for the viability of the organi- 
zation and Its present and future 
effectiveness." 

The United States pays 26 per 
cent of the UN's one billion dollar 
budget. But a recent budget- 


NOTICE 1 

AQABA RAILWAY 
CORPORATION 
SUPPLY OF ONE NUMBER OF 
HIGH CAPACITY DIESEL- 
POWERED BREAKDOWN 
CRANE INVITATION FOR 
TENDER NO. 11/86 

Aqaba Railway Corporation Invites sealed tenders for design, 
construction, supply and delivery Including testing and oom- 
mlaafoning of a 120 fdnnes to 160 tonnes capacity diesel- 
powered road or road-cum-rall Breakdown Crane to be used 
.mainly for clearing operations. 

the offer for the Breakdown Crane Including spares and ac- 
cessories shall be submitted with end without financing propo- 
sal. . 

interested parties rimy obtain further information. If required, 
from the office of Aqaba Railway Corporation, P.O. Box 60, 
Ma’an, Jordan • fTelex No. 62225 ARC, JO, Telephone 
32114/32234, Ma’an) after purchasing the Tender Docu- 
ments obtainable from the Corporation’s office at Ma’an or; 
ARC’S representative fn Uaison office In the Ministry of Trans- 
porV Amman, upon payment of. non-refundable fee of JD. 

AD tenders' must be accompanied by ik tender bond. of 5% of 
the contract value. The seated tenders must be handed over 
to the Chief Glerk of ARC’S office at Ma'an or In the Ministry of 
Transport office at Amman on or before 12 Hrs. on 14th July, 
1986. ;• ' 


Currencies 

Period 

US$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D Fla 

Yen 

1 M 

6 3/4 

49/16 

4 1/8 

7 5/8 

5 5/8 

4 5/6 

2 M 

8 3/4 

4 1/2 

4 1/8 

7 5/8 

5 7/16 

'4 5/8 

3 M 

6 3/4 

4 7/16 

4 1/8 

7 7/16 

5 3/8 

4 5/8 

6 M 

6 11/16 

4 7/18 

4 

4 7/16 

5 5/16 

4 9/16 

9 M 

6 3/4 

4 7/16 

3 15/16 

7 3/8 

5 1/4 

4 9/16 

12 M 

0 3/4 

4 7/16 

3 7/8 

7 3/8 

5 1/4 

4 9/16 

2 Years 

7 1/4 

4 3/4 

— - 

— 

— 


3 Years 

7 1/2 

5 1/8 

Mr 

— 

— 

- 

4 Years 

7 3/4 

5 7/16 

— 

— 

— 

- 

6 Years 

8 

5 9/16 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


107/8 
10 11/lft 

10 3/8 
101/8 
9 3/4 
9 5/8 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 


JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) -- Prices on , 
Wednesday 7 May 1986 were I 
as follows: 

18 cl. JD 3.000 per grafnme 
21 ct.. JD 3.400 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.200 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
3,893.000 

Ounce JD 130.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 28.500 
(Central Bank) 

Raahadi Pound.... JD 25.000 
I (Seven grammes) 

Source: Yousif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar .349 .352 

Sterling pound .536 .545 

German mark .157 .169 

French franc .048 .060 

Swiss franc .187 .190 

Dutch guilder .137 .140 

Italian lira (1000) ;230 ' .235 

Swedish kroner .046 .048 

Saudi riyal .095 .096 

Kuwaiti dinar 1.210 1.215 

UAE dirham .094 095 

Egyptian pound .190 .200 

Syrian lira .021 .021 

Iraqi dinar .325 .336 

Omani riyal .900 .910 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Tho I IM’c Arrears, protected to 31 Decem- 

IIIC Mil 3 ber 1980, would range from $263 

million to $275 million. Both 
financial amounts are greater than the 

I I I1C1 IIU I Cl I 1 combined total of the reserves, 

estimated at 199.2 million, which 
/«rielc would mean net areears of $63.8 

V#l lOlO million to $76.8 million. 

balancing law would force a To deal with the Immediate 
shortfall of'$90j6 million to $102.6 
million In the~Amerlcan contribu- 
tion; 

Perez de Cuellar said: "The., 
present crisis Is one of Insuffi- 
cient funds — one of the sudden - 
proSpeot that the United Nations 
will not be able to carry out its 
mandated work programme or . 
meet .Its financial obligations." 

During the session, the 159-me- 
mber Assembly’s financial commit- 
tee will consider Ways In whloh 
International co-operation In the 
Inter-related areas of money, fin-- 
ance, debt, resource flows, trade 
and development can be promoted 
effectively. 

The flrtanclal crisis, according to ; 

. the Secretary-General's . report, ' . 
has been built Up over the years, 
primarily,: as !a result of the with- ,: 


problems, the Secretary^ 
last January put Into 8 Jli 
ber of measures, W udln J V: 
per cent reduction In Iravw co» 
cuts In the hiring of consult 
temporary assistance and ow- 
time, deferral of a number ot»* 
nation and maintenance py® 
and a limit on documentation. 



holding of assessed contributions 
by, 18 member states from the re- 
gular budget. On 1 January 1988, 
assessed contribution outstanding 

SH& ;• years; stood . at 
$242,4 million. ; 

do- pupllar, did not name 
^United states Inhls report. He 
•said: The.; lonjJ-Qtaridlrig problem 

£■ Wenalfted 

by.lntfoatlons received at the end 

of 1986 and the banning of 1986 
from the. major , contributor ; that 

1 EmSS? a1,ar aa ehortfall? 
estimated. In • the range of $90.5 
million to $102,6' 'rtiHton 
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Stock Exchange 


MHAN~FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM 29 APRIL TO 5 MAY 


NAME OF COMPANY 


JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. A FINANCE 
JBLAKIC BANK 
JORDAN-KUUAIT 
H0U6ING BANK 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 
ARAB BANK 
JORDAN QULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 
INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 
CAIRO-AHMAN BANK 
JORDAN BANK 
PETRA BANK 

ARAB NONTTARY EBTAB. 


OPEN PRICE • CLOSE PRICE CHANBE 


1.020 
.050 
.670 
2.4-90 
1.270 
2.300 
2.170 
1 .600 
1.230 
146.000 
£.520 
.890 
■ 680 
1.450 
31.500 
20.000 
2.600 
1.200 


1.010 

- 

.01 

.B40 


.012 

.860 

- 

.01 

2.490 



1.260 

- 

.008 

2.2 BO 

- 

.009 

2.220 

+ 

.023 

1.640 

* 

.025 

1.220 

- 

.02 

147.000 

* 

.007 

1.500 

- 

.013' 

.B70 

- 

.02 

.660 



1.450 



31.550 

+ 

.002 

19.000 

- 

.01 

• 2.640 

* 

.019 

1.180 

- 

.017 


JORDAN DAIRIES 1.150 
ARAB ALUMINUM .840 
ARAB HEDICINE MAN. . 3.300 
DAR AL DAUA 1.450 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES .BOO 
JORDAN REFINERIES 6.670 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES - .650 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES .960 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 1.290 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES .420 
JORDAN LIME 6 DRICKS .250 
JIHCO .560 
NATIONAL STEEL 1.170 
AL INTAJJ 1.600 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 2.640 
INTERNATIONAL CHEKICALB .720 
ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERES .310 
OENERAL HI NINO 1.600 
ARAB DETERGENTS 4.210 
UOOL INDUSTRIES .710 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES .970 
JOUICO - 1.150 
RAF I A FOR PLASTICS 1.100 
ROCK UOOL INOUSRIES .530 
CATTLE 4 POULTRY ,520 
JORDAN CIGARETTES 6 TQBAC. 13.500 


. 1.160 

+ 

.009 

.840 

3.310 

f 

.003 

1.470 

.800 

+ 

.014 

6.850 

+ 

.007 

.660 

+ 

.015 

.970 

+ 

.01 

1 .200 

- 

.00B 

.610 

- 

.016 

.230 

.570 

* 

.018 

1.200 

► 

.026 

1.700 

+ 

.063 

2.830 

+ 

.072 

.730 

4 

.014 

.310 

1.700 

+ 

.012 

4.230 

h 

.005 

.720 

4 

.014 

.960 

- 

.01 

^1.170 

4 

.017 

1.100 

.520 

- 

.019 

.350 

4 

.058 

13.500 


mSORSHEE — 


REFCO INSURANCE 

. 

JORDAN-FRENCH INBU. 

2.' 

HOLY LAND INSURANCE 


JORDAN INSURANCE 

' 10. 

IZDIHAR INSURANCE 

m 

ARAB SEAS INSURANCE 

2. 

PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE 

* 

PETRA INSURANCE 


ARAB INSURANCE 

. 

ARAB UNION INSURANCE 

1 . 


.BBC 

2.610 

.950 

10.500 

1.000 

2.500 

.900 

.650 

.790 

.950 


- .023 
+ .11 


♦ .44 

- .013 

- .09 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY CQ. 


ARAB INT. HOTELS 

.360 

PETRA MACHINE LEABINO 

.730 

NATIONAL HARITIHE 

.710 

OARAGE OWNERS UNION 

3.730 3. 

JORDAN MACHINE RENTAL 

.690 



MidEast Briefs 

• WASHINGTON Developing countries that are eligible for 
distance under tha International Monetary Fund’s structural 
fa clllty (SAF) of 2.7 billion special drawing rights 
ISDm Include: Mauritania 33.9 million SDR, Sudan 169.7 mlfllon 
SDR, Yemen Arab Republic 43.3 million SDR, and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen 77.2 million SDR. The resources 
"available between 1965 and 1991 for low-income countries 
mat face protracted balance of payments problems. 

J ^RUSSELS — The Belgian engineering firm ABAY has signed 
,J 0a * raQt with Iraq’s. Public Enterprise for Glass and Ceramic 
industries to perform design work, supply equipment and offer 
wcbnfcal asalstance for the $8 million extension of Iraq s glass 


Jd a group including The Lloyds Bank international 




CAIRO — Midland Bank of the UK id dosing Its reprwentatlve 


Tha , cjss 'assets- 

>J«cty but as thfi Is now: under way, there Is less demand to 

pwanant representation in Egypt ; 

TRIPOLI -i‘ Libya hae offered Turkish contractors _thej>hmrce 

i, V 

S 


currency expoeure to 

rtab Counties of ardund $ 1 2,5 Willem 



Economy 
news: 
in brief 

Al-Oraibi warns of fluc- 
tuating oil price dangers 

BAGHDAD, <°P“na) . _ , f 
aharply-fluctuatlng oil prices 
are (eft unchecked, the world 
economy will eventually be- 
come destabilized, Iraqi oil Min- 
ister Qaaalm Takl Al-Oralbl has 
said. 

He suggested In a newspaper 
Interview that It was In the 
Interest of oil producers and 
consumers alike to take action 
to prevent the situation deterio- 
rating. Speaking to the daily 
Al-Jumhooreya, the Minister 
said oil prices, had fallen be- 
cause of the failure of OPEC 
members to devise an appropri- 
ate strategy to counter the cur- 
rent market situation, and as a 
result of dwindling world de- 
mand for oil since 1980 follow- 
ing the Increased development 
of other energy sources, Includ- 
ing coal, natural gas and nu- 
clear power. 

He also pointed out that oil 
prices were liable to go up or 
down according to the ex- 
change rate of the US dollar. 

Al-Oralbl said that while im- 
porting nations would benefit 
from the sharp drop In oil 
prices, the economies of oil ex- 
porting countries would be hit 
hard. 

He said the United States, the 
world's largest consumer, 
would be the biggest benefici- 
ary of lower oil prices, but the 
trade balances of the United 
Kingdom, Norway and Canada 
— all non-OPEC oil exporters — 
would be negatively affected. 

He pointed out that the price 
decline would have a detrimen- 
tal Impact on the economies of 
Industrialized nations as de- 
mand for their goods and ser- 
vices from oil exporting coun- 
tries decreased. 


IN BRIEF 


IDB, loan for 
Somalia 


JEDDA (Opecna) — The Isla- 
mic Development Bank (IDB) 
la to extend a $4.6 million 
loan to Somalia to help fin- 
ance a feeder road project. • 

The project, .which will link 
the fertile Balad-Afgol- 
-Audegle region to the So- 
mali capital of Mogadishu 


1 W (■ ill 'IMi villi 


route In boosting the sales of 
agricultural products. 

The loan agreement was. 
signed Here by IDB President, 
Dr Ahmad Mohammed All ; 
and Somali Finance Minister. 
Mohammed Sheikh Osman. . 

Pharmaceutical expqrts 
bring In $141 million • 

e JORDAN'S MINISTRIES of 
Industryi Trade and Health! 
are strong proponents of 
developing a local phar- 
maceutical market and of ex- 
panding exports to other* 
Arab countries. In 1985, Jor-' 
dan used $47 million of Its, 
.own pharmaceuticals, there-! 
malnlng $141 million was. 


Financial Market Report 


Trading declines 

By Mamdouh El Ghaty 

Star Financial Martel Analyst 

THERE WAS a slight Improvement In share prices In contrast to 
the volume of trading which registered a sharp decline of 40 per. 
cent, as compared to last week. On the other hand, the shares 
of the Arab Bank maintained thslr high demand although their 
prices kept fluctuating. 

410,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,000,000 divided among 900 contracts, a decrease of 46.3 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average cuyne to JO 200,000 with a devia- 
tion of 36 per cent or 7 per cent of total around this average, 
thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled from which 28 
companies gained including: 


1- Petra Insurance 

2- Al Izdlhar 
Insurance Co. 

3- Paper and Cardboard 
Factories 

4- Al Intaj Industrial, 
Commercial & 
Agricultural 

5- Poultry and Cattle 


closing at JD .650 up 
from JD .450 
closing at JD 1.000 up 
from JD.900 

closing at JD 2.830 up 
from JD 2.840 


from JD 1.600 
closing at JD .660 up 
from JD .520 


20 companies lost including: 


1- Arab Union for 
Insurance 

2- Petra for Projects 


closing at JD .960 down 
from JD 1.040 
closing at JD .730 down 


and Machinery Lease from JD .750 
Jordan Insurance Co. closing at JD 10.600 


4- Finance and Credit 


down from JD 10.760 
closing at JD .870 down 
from JD .800 


IS companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 88,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 36,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

share 

. Last week' 
share 

Banks 

73.3% 

83.6% 

Industry 

■ 19.6% 

21.6% • 

Services 

3.1% 

2.3% 

Insurance 

4.1% 

1.5% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1- Arab Bank 

2- Jordan Investment 

68.2% 

50.1% 

& Finance 

7.9% 

6.8% 

Industrials (out of 27 traded) 
1- National Steel 



Industry 

2- Jordan Petroleum 

209% 

4.1% 

Refinery 

3- Arab Chemical 

18.3% 

3.6%, 

Detergents 

9.4% 

1.8% . 

4- General Mining 

5- Jordan Pharmaceutical 

7.6% 

1.5% 

Industries 

6.6% 

L3% 


Services (out of 5 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity 39,2% 

Insurance (out of 10 traded) .... 

1- Petra Insurance 24.8% 


Weekly Average 


(MidEast Report) | | countries. J(MidEast Report} 
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economy 

Brazil: The road to zero inflation 


By Harold Emert 
Compaas News Features 

RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil — Brazi- 
lians say It's a miracle: A country 
which last year endured Inflation 
of more than 240 per cent is see- 
ing consumer prices stand still for 
the first time in SO years — and 
evsn fall. 

Tancredo Neves, who last year 
was elected Brazil's first civilian 
president for 21 years but died 
before he could be inaugurated, 
vowed, "The Brazilian people will 
not pay the nation's $100 billion 
foreign debt with personal suffer- 
ing." 

It was In fulfilment of that 
pledge that Neves's successor, 
President Jos6 Sarney, took Brazil 
by surprise last 2B February with 
a package of drastic economic re- 
forms. 


The key elements were a freeze 
on prices and wages and the re- 
placement of the national cur- 
rency, the cruzeiro, with the new 
cruzado, which Is worth 1,000 
times its predecessor. 

The first reaction was rioting by 
mobs who stormed stores and 
destroyed shopkeepers' mer- 
chandise. Now the mobs have 
been replaced by watchful citizens 
who enter supermarkets and 
shops with the government's 
tabela {table of prices) in hand, 
following Sarney'a plea that 
“every Brazilian ahould be a vigi- 
lante who watchdogs prices." 

Interviewed on television as 
they go shopping In local super- 
markets. housewives say, "For the 
first time In our lives we know to- 
morrow's prices will be the same.if 
not less than today's. Finally our 


money means something." 

Those who benefited from the 
runaway Inflation — speculators 
and black marketeers — are out 
of work. But they are not the only 
group whose jobs are threatened 
by Sarney'8 economic shock 
treatment. Unable to raise prices, 
many private companies are 
threatening to lay off workers.. 
Banks who employed specialists 
to Invest clients' money to avoid 
the ravages of Inflation are also 
talking of redundancies. 

The government has threatened 
to prosecute employers for dis- 
missing workers without "just 
cause. Some companies are try- 
ing to get round the law without 
actually breaking It. A restaurant 
In Rio de Janeiro Is now charging 
for ice, since it cannot raise the 
price of Its soft drinks; a tobacco 


company has reduced the number 
of cigarettes in a packet. 

But the government's measures 
have received some unexpected 
support. When a leading drug 
dealer, JosO Reis Encina, checked 
out of a Rio de Janeiro hospital 
where he had been operated for 
bullet wounds received In a shoot- 
out with police, his father 
threatened to report hospital offi- 
cials to the authorities for what he 
considered an exorbitant medical 
bill. 

"Those who think I'm about to 
liberate prices are only fooling 
themselves," Sarney said. “As 
long as I'm in power I will maintain, 
permanent vigilance on prices." 

The president Is expected to 
stay In office until 1989, when a 
constitutional convention to con- 
solidate the country’s transfer 


"With Alla theUSA Is only a seat away. 







\ 

JOS! SARNEY 


■from military rule to democracy'ia 
scheduled. 

Sarney warned, 'The people 
must learn to live with the price 
freeze, because the plan of eco- 
nomic stabilization has no return,'’ 
He said labour unions which had 
called strikes were more preoccu- 
pied with party politics than the 
long-term Interests of their wor- 
kers. He claimed the programme 
was "a total success," but ack- 
nowledged that one result of the 
rigid controls was retaliation by 
commercial interests which had 
withdrawn basic consumer 
necessities from stores. 

During the first monlh of the 
price freeze, items such ss milk, 
corn and meat were In short 
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Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan’s prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, youll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 
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The key elements were a freeze 
on prices and wages and the re- 
placement of the national cur- 
rency, the cruzeiro, with a new 

cruzado, which fe worth 1,000 

times Its predecessor. 


supply. Government offlclalsTSve 
threatened to Import food or open 
government stocks to make up for 
shortages in the supermarkets. 

Brazil's steel and energy Indus- 
tries have reported a sharp ran in 
income, but the government re- 
fuses to make any exceptions. 

It Is also studying plans to towjj 
the price of petroleum. Tha i only 
obstacle, say analysts, is that Bra- 
zil's state petroleum wmapany. 
Petrobraa, may be obliged to drop 
ambitious exploration plans. 

" The ‘ president believes the 
country's huge foreign dsjj 
looking more manageable, pomjjj 
out that Brazil has ecottjujj 
$300 million by reschedule 
repayments without repouraa 
the International Monetary riiM. . 

Together with what Sarney 8 ^ 
is a record level 
ohange reserves — 59-3 
he regards the country a econonw 

position as "comfortable. , ■ 

In , Salvador, on ' 

coast In the north-eastern ^ 
province, restaurant owner ^ 
Ramos, 35, used \° W® [ocal 
fore she comptainwl To . 

Stores about P^ ^Snie; 
day, as a. presidential^ 

Ramos Is no toWjJKn' report 
recently called the PJ^ .^rket 
that a neighbourhood ® J r Jjr a jar 
Illegally Increased the pric . 
of mayonnaise. ■ 

In Porto Aiegre ln 90 ^^; 
zil, Gohsumer D0f ^ l ?/® :, Tha, 

director Jussara Qauto ®^ fl9 [ er . 
Spathy and Indifference ol^J»| 

day' 8 consumers was a r” M . 
the government. The si . 

.day naa changed. 


The writer is a freelancer 
In Rio da Janeiro. 
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Stacks 


m COMPUTER science, especially In the data processing field, 
U.^?wav6 mention a word STACK. Because It Is Important, It 
will be our subject matter this week. 

• at . pk in a kind of Hat. Insertions and deletions can be made 
' AJi end called the top of the stack. In other words, the stack 
contains a number of Items to which we can add or subtract an 

item. 

unwaver the two operations of Insertion and deletion are res- 
JSSto on. poaltloS which Is the top. The two operations are 
derailed push and pop, respectively. 

* stack Is represented in a memory as an array With a pointer 

. .1 ! element of the stack. The pointer means that the 
Mlnta/efement Is the one to be accessed first, followed by the 
5jS too dement. So If the operation Is that of Insertion then the 
Inserted element will be the top element now; If It Is deletion, 
then the adjacent element will be the top element now. 

II the stack becomes full then an attempt to push another el- 
ement or Item Into It will cause an error condition known as 
overflow! But If the stack Is empty then an attempt to pop 
another Item or element from It will cause an wror condition 
known as underflow. Stacks are used In many applications, the 
most Important of which Is In Bub-programme calls. 

The system or the programme must remember the portion 
where tne ceil was made so that ft can return to this position, 
the subprogramme ie made eo that It can irjtum to this position 
after It Is executed. Also remember the CPU registers, eo that 
Information must not be lost during the execution ef the ^pro- 
grammes. These data are storing ln . th® steck, but of 
lake Into consideration when store that the information win be 
accesed later from the top of the stack. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 




'You want a rendezvous?’ 

MWAH i Then get ready for the Mlnttel, a typeof corn- 
WW owned by the PTT, Franco's state communications m 

ppty-i. : ; . . . 

Sitting 'at h^me In front 0 f le Mlnitel 1 . tUW ean tap ou^ thelr 



Basic programmes 



LESSON 10 

Problem: Write a programme to 
add or subtract or multiply or 
divide, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. 

PROGRAMME: 

10 PRINT "CHOICES" 

20 PRINT “1-TO ADD- 
30 PRINT “2-TO SUBTRACT" 

40 PRINT "3-TO MULTIPLY" 

50 PRINT "4-TO DIVIDE" 

60 INPUT "ENTER THE TWO 
NUMBERS FOR THE OPERA- 
TION"; A.B 

70 INPUT "YOUR CHOICE (9 
TO END)";C 

75 IF C = 9 GOTO 999 

80 IF C * 1 GOTO 130 

90 IF C - 2 GOTO 140 

100 IF C = 3 GOTO 150 

110 IF C = 4 GOTO 160 

120 GOTO 70 

130 SUM = A+B 

135 GOTO 170 

140 SUM = A-B 

145 GOTO 170 

160 SUM = A*B 

155 GOTO 170 

160 SUM = A/B 

170 PRINT "THE RESULT'; 

SUM 

909 END 

The above programme, tne 
lines from 80 to 110 are used 
to check the choice, and going 
to certain line depending on It. 

-Here we used four choices, 
if will be formidable writing all 
these statements for many 
choices. 

So instead of all that we can 
use one statement to replace 
all of them. For example, ac- 
cording to our.- previous pro- 
gramme we can write the foil 
owing statement. 

SO ON C GOTO 130,140.150. 
160 lo replace lines 80 to 110 
It means depending on the 
value of C (1 ,2,3.4) GOTO 
130,140,150,160 respectively, 
so the least value of C must be 

1 and to go to line 130 If C = 

2 and so on. It must be noted 
that C takes on only integral 
.values, and none other. 


India’s 

j "prodiggee” 
computer 

NEW DELHI, India tAP) — 
The first portable computer 
manufactured In India wlH go 
on the market In July, ac- 
cording to the United News 
of India. 

?' The nevircomputer will be 
called ■■PRODIGGEE/' a 
name apparently taken from 
the English word "prodigy. 

It to being made In the sou- 
thern Indian coastal city of 
Madras by a Arm Jointly 
owned by an Mn «- 

«r/SVX 

tralfa, the report added. 

: The new computer Is about 

the size of a portable type- 
writer.; l_ 


programmes 


Plessey semiconductors has 

iahd 8Pl65^hV : H; 


^mputers ■ ahd 

instrumentation, ; ■£] 

and radio comihhnlcatiopa. 

SPl648bpte anJCLoaclI- 
ato r , and. S Pi 8 5 8D P S volt-, 
age contteilsd muJtiyjjfrf#to. r ^ 


1 BBB ‘cLS* PR1NT U TABI .ALPHA1ETIZE.M.. 1 

1010 PRINT 

1020 PRINT -ARE INSTRUCTIONS REQUIRED7 I 

1M0 IF LEFTS! IS, l ) <> 'V THEN CLBIPRINTiGOTO 1090 

iSg| prInt -THIS IB THE GAME OF ALPHABETIZE, WHERE ALL YOU* 
S3 pS NT 'HAVE TO DO 19 ARRANGE A GIVEN LIST OF WORDS IN " 
1070 PRINT -ALPHABETIZE ORDER, BOUNDS SIMPLE YOU BAY?' 

10B0 PRINT 'LET’S TRY IT. “ 

1083 FOR 1-1 TO 33001 NEXT ItCLSlPRINT 

1090 HEM GET FIRBT BET OF WORDS 

1093 FOR I * 1 TO 10 I READ W*(I)lNEXT I 

1100 DATA HELLO, HELP, AFTER, HODULE, MODULAR, SUSPENSE, HR., HRS., 
BETA, BET 

1120 REH NOW ALPHABETIZE THEM BY NUMBER 
1130 FOR I ■> 1 TO 10 IREAD NH)«NEXT I 
1140 DATA 3,10,9,1,2,5,4,7,8,6 
1130 REM BET COUNTERS FOR ROUND 

1170 PR1NT W -INPUT T THE WORDS IN THEIR CORRECT ORDER BY' 

1180 PRINT -NUMBER ONLY' 

1190 PRIn/'EXAMFLEi-IWSO)!" WOULD BE THE FIRST WORD SO* 
1193 PRINT -INPUT #3, ETC." 

1200 PRINT 
1210 I=HU-2iP“3 

1213 PRINT TABlP-5MIlH*miTAB<P»2+P)lUlN*(U> 

1220 I-U+HU-1+1 

1230 IF U <> 12 THEN 1213 

19 ia new input the LIST/CHECK IF CORRECT 

1270 PRINT ’INPUT YOUR ALPHABETIZED LIST <BY NUMBER ONLY)" 

12B0 FOR I ■ 1 TO 10 

1290 INPUT Wll) 

1293 Q*«U»(N(I)) 

1300 IF Wll) <> Nil) THEN 1320 
1310 NEXT I 
1313 R^R+i 1 PRINT 
1316 GOTO 1340 

1320 PRINT TABl P*3) | "NOT CORRECT !. 

1330 HtaW-l iTU a TW+l IGOTO 1310 
1340 IF W » 10 THEN 1370 
1330 IF H > ■ 7 THEN 1400 

1370 PR In/- THAT’S EXCELLENT, ALL 1 1 HI ’WORDS IN THEIR COORECT 
ORDER. " 

1380 PRINT -MUST'VE BEEN TOO EASY. ..." 

1390 PRINT ■ PRESS A KEY. . . . . ' 

1393 GOSUB 2000 

1396 GOTO 14601 REM NEXT SOUND „ . 

1400 PRINT “THAT’S NOT BAD, " |W1 'OUT OF POSSIBLE 1®- < 

1410 IF R < =* 3 THEN PRINT "IT’LL BE HARDER NEXT ROUND. 

1430 PRINT -THAT SCORE DOESN'T EVEN DESERVE AN HONORABLE 
MENTION!!' 


1440 PRINT ’ONLY" |W1 'WORDS CORRECT !! OUT OF A POSSIBLE 
10 !!■ 

1430 GOTO 1390 

1460 REM USE NAME STRING 

1470 IF R - 3 GOTO 1960 iREH BRANCH TO ROUND #3 
1475 IF R - 4 GOTO 17001REH STQP/CONT LOOP 
14B0 REM GET 10 MORE WORDS ' 

1490 FOR 1 ■ 1 TO 10iREAD W*ll>»NEXT 1 

1380 DATA WENT i DOZE, CALIFORNIA* SAMOL A, CALLAO ! RESPIRATOR 

1310 DATA RESPOND, COMPUTER, COMPUTE, ZOOLOGY 

1320 REH ALPHABETIZE BY NUMBER 

1530 FOR I - 1 TO 101 READ Nil) «NEXT I 

1340 DATA 3,3,9,8,2,6,7,4,1,10 

1S60 PRINT I PRINT -THIS HILL BE YOUR THIRD AND FINAL ROUND. * 

1370 REM GEY FINAL BET OF WORDS 

13B0 FOR I * I TO IfliREAD HttlHNEXT 1 - 

■1390 DATA ZEPHYR, ZEPPELIN, ZENER, ZAP, WITTY, JROUGHT, BOUGHT 
1600 DATA LESSON, TRADE, RESTRAIN 
1610 REM ALPHABETIZE 

1620 FOR I ** 1 TO IfliREAD NIlilNEXT 'I ■ 

1630 DATA 7, 6,0,10,9,3,4, 3,1,2 

l#i40 GOTO 1150 

1700 REM FINAL MESBAGE 

11710 TB“IHT-TW1 1 REH TOTAL SCORE 

,1715 PRINT* PRINT 

■1720 IF TS i ■» 13 THEN 1B20 ' 

1730 IF TS > 15 AND TB < 20 THEN 1800 
1740 IF TS >>20 AND TS < 23 THEN I7B0 

1760 PRINT ‘THAT’? REALLY A ^ W ^ ) ? 5 ■^Hm T CORRECT R ’ U6H, ' 

1770 PRINT ' YOU PROBABLY COULD’ VE GOT ALL OF THQ4 CORRECT- 

l?M PRINT 1 M B KN0W YOU COULD’VE NADE A BETTER SCORE THAN • JTS 
1790 PRINT -CORRECT. THAT'S NOT BAD. .THOUGH. . i ■ 

PRINT "HOW FAR-BID Y<A) BAY -YOU WENf THROUGH BCHOOL?' 

1S!S Si S "OH^ I SEE, YOU' RE ONLY IN THE THiRD GRADE I ! " 

!!2 prInT^ONLY" 1T81 "RIGHT, OUT OFTlWTI' WHY OON'T YOU BEE IF" 
RM PRINT -YW CAN SET YQUR FIRST, MIDDLE AND LAST NAME IN- 
1840 PRINT. "ALPHABETICAL ORDER. THEN TRy .THIS PROGRAM AGAIN ! !" 
1843 SOTO 1873 

1SS : .phiKt :• would Ci ke to run this prcsrah again- i ; ' ■ : 

i - THEN RESTORE t SOTO 
YOU NEXT TINE !S‘ - ■ ■ 


hPRlJTT “DEE YOU NEXT TINE 

I- EM)!'" „’■ ' ■ . SV -’: 

n INPUT A« , 

l.'CLBf RETURN ! ■ 
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Group 

Teams 

Cities 

Altitude 

A 

Italy 

Argentina 
Bulgaria 
S. Korea 

1 . Mexico City 

2. Puebla 

2,400 m. 
2,182 m. 

B 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Paraguay 

Iraq 

1. Mexico City 
3. Toluca 

2,400 m. 
2,680 m. 

C 

France 

Canada 

USSR 

Hungary 

4. Leon 

5. Irapuato 

2,000 m. 
2,000 m. 

D 

Brazil 
Spain 
Algeria 
N. Ireland 

6. Guadalajara 

1,567 m. 

& 

West Germany 
Uruguay 
Scotland 
Denmark 

7. gueretaro 

8. Neznhualcoyotl 

1.865 m. 
2,400 m. 

■ 

■ 

Poland 

Morocco 

Portugal 

England 

9. Monterrey 

538 m. 


The tournament venues 


By Peter Chapman 
Compass News Features 

MEXICO CITY, Mexico — The 
World Cup finals which begin in 
Mexico in about a month s time 
will bo on a different scale to the 
previous tournamont hosted by 
the Central American nation In 
1070. 

Twenty-four nations will take 
part in the finals, compared with 
16 in 1970, and there will be 52 
matches compared with 32. 

The increased size of the tour- 
nament means matches will be 
spread more widely than 16 years 
ago. The six first-round prelimin- 
ary groups, from which a total of 
16 teams will qualify for the later 
knock-out stages, take place in 1 2 
stadia in eight cities. 

Although the tournament culmi- 
nates in the final in Mexico City’s 
Aztec stadium, in earlier rounds 
many spectators will have the 
’..'.obance to escape IhB smog and 
. 4 traffic of the capital end its 16.5 
million population and see. as well 
, as hopefully some good football. 

wider picture of life in the host 
. country. 

• Puebla, which stages two that- 
ches in Group A and three later 
lies. Is possibly the ideal choice as 
Venue and was snapped up by the 
‘' title hoktek llaiy, which was baaed 
: hard ,tn 1970, • 

it ia a pleasant Spanish bbftnifil: 
, dty sorne 8p miiea (130 km) from 
: Mexico City, and Its altitude of 
7.090. feet (2.102 ia only 600 ft 
(240m) (das than that of the.capl- 
tSi. l The Cua tihlemoc stadium baa 
bepn ctipdernized to hold 46.416 
, ep^taiore. .' \ .... 

:j. Puebla: Is Mexico's main religi- 
' 006 centre, - a City of churdhes 
" : "built by 1 h 0 : anfle|s i ,, vaccorcllh , g to 
legend, But now Us focus is (n- 
■ ■ *: dually, and a number’ of’ massive 
,1 . faciorles.fi re bpgtpning toipfiipi.on 
" ! > (he . 1 t 4 nMUion population some of 
1 .ge potiinlon problems of Mexico 

iy ’/ . A centrd of Mexican cuisine, 
Puebla is known for its biller 
bre^n chbcolqte . sauce, mole po- 
btano (Chocolate was. a 1 Mexican 


■ '? 


.1' -i; 


-- ;T 


t Mexico City's Aztec stadium, 
seating about 111,000, is the 
country's soccer showpiece, but 
not a comfortable location for any- 
one apart from Mexico which, ns 
host and seeded (earn In Group B. 
opted to play alt its first-round 
games there. 

Its 7.870 leet (2,400 m) altitude 
will be daunting, as will the Valley 
of Mexico smog cloud which cov- 
ers it. The enclosed design of the 
stadium will push normal June 
temperatures oi around 80° F (27° 
C) up to nearer 10G° F (3B° C) on 
the pitch. The stifling temperature 
could be alleviated by rain In the 
afternoon — June is the season 
for it — but spectators should be 
warned that it is railing through 
the layer of pollution and arriving 
as acid rain. 

The small city of Toluca, about 
40 miles (65 km) from the capital, 
is Group B'b second venue, and 
with an average June temperature 
of about 70° F (21° C) is the cool- 
est of all Ihe World Cup cities. But 
it is also the highest at 8,790 feet 
(2.680 m), and oxygen will be at a 
premium. 

In what is rated lha easiest of., 
the first-round groups the host 
nation will compels with the out- . 
eiders from Iraq and Paraguayans 
well as Belgium, whom Mexico 
beat narrowly at the Aztec in 
- 1970. - i. . 

The Group C venue Of Lfion is 
situated in ; the hot flatland9 of 
Mexican Bajio about 250 miles 
(400 km) from ihe capital, quiet 
and pleasant industrial city of fust 
under T million population. It is 
best known as the country's shoe- 
and boot-making centre. 

The other stadium In (he group, 
at trapualo, Is some;40 miles (65 
km) closer to Mexico City. Ah figri- 
. Cultural town with a population of 
. 330.000, frapuato; is best known 
fbr fja pigs and tftrftwberries. 

■ The local : nlghti-llfe is. next, to 
nOn-exIstent, but Visiting suppor- 
ters from Canada; France, Hung-: 


The city's dubious claim to fame 
is as the centre of Mexico’s thriv- 
ing export trade of heroin and ma- 
rijuana to the United States, and 
the main staging post on the co- 
caine trail from South America. 

In June it will be hot and humid, 
with temperatures upward of 90F 
(32° C). The Jalisco stadium holds 
about 66,000 spectators and may 
be remembered by soccer fans 
worldwide for the remarkable save 
there by England goalkeeper Gor- 
don Banks from the head of Bra- 
zil’s Pel6 in 1970, 

The second stadium, 3 March, 
holds only 30,000 people. It Is very 
pleasant, but has a slope from 
side to side, as, goalkeepers try- 
ing to negotiate high crosses will 
discover. 

Guadalajara is af a relatively 
comfortable altitude of 5,140 feet 
(1,587 m), and Brazil, which used 
the venue as a springboard to vic- 
tory in 1970, has chosen it again, 
joined by Algeria, Northern Ireland 
and Spain. Three later matches 
will also be played at the Jalisco 
stadium. 

• West Germany, , the seeded 
team in Group E, was allowed to 
choose Querdtaro as its venue — 

. as everyone knew months before 
the World Cup draw was made of-, 
flcial in December. 

Along with Puebla, It. 1s the best 
location to . prepare for'., the later 
rounds. Clean, colonial and with a 
population ol only 400,000, 
Querfitaro Is little, more than two 
hours' drive from Mexlcd City, but 
Ihe ; contrast with ’ the capital Is 
huge — motorists obey eigne ban- 
ping the use of home without! tsk* 
Ing. It as an aesau|( on their ma- 
Ohismq. V;/-.: 


of approximately 3 million people. 
It is industrial and, by Mexican 
standards, efficient, and Is used to 
good football — the local team 
has Just been crowned Mexican 
champion. 

The city authorities are closing 
the central steel works during the 
World Cup, sparing visiting sup- 
porters its usual smoggy residue. 
Given that 4,000 of them are ex- 
pected from England, they might 
also find it advantageous to close 
temporarily Monterrey's other In- 
dustrial giant, the local brewery, 
which usually offers all-you- 
can-drink free tours. 

The seeded Poles play all their 
matches In the oven bowl of the 
University stadium (capacity 
43,780), which will stage two later 
games. 

England, Morocco and Portugal 
also play In the 33,805-capacity 
Technological stadium, beneath 
the mountains on the other side of 
the city. 


Peter Chapman reports from 
Mexico City for the BBC and 
.other international media. 


Argentines 

arrive in 
Mexico City 

By Concepcion Badillo 

MEXICO CITY (AP)- The Ar- 
gentine national soccer team 
arrived In Mexico City on 5 
May 1980, the first of the 
foreign squads that will be 
competing for the World 
Cup. 

An estimated 3,000 soccer 
fans and dozens of journal- 
ists crowded the airport to 
wait for the team. Star Diego 
Armando Maradona, be- 
sieged by reporters, said Ar- 
gentina "will have to strug- 
gle especially against the Eu- 
ropeans" In the World Cup. 

Coach Carlos Bllardo, who 
appeared annoyed by the 
crush of reporters and pho- 
tographers In the official 
reception room where the 
team was taken for a news 
conference, said “Argen 
tina has every possibility of 
winning the championship. 

The Argentine team arrived 
on the Spanish airline Iberia 
after Its final preparation 
tour. The tour concluded 
with a 7-2 victory over Israel 
last Sunday. Argentina, a tra- 
ditional South American 

f iowerhouse, Is one of the 
eadlng contenders for the 
World Cup this year. 


Sport brief 

AZUMAH NELSON of Ghana, 
the World Boxing Council 
featherweight champion, 
who has been under Invea- 
tlgation for allegedly taking 
drugs before his auccesa ul 
defence against Marcoe YIH* 
asana In Los Angeles on » 
February, will not be stripped 
of his title by the California 
Athletics Commission. 

The drug found In Nelson’s 
urine after the fight was an 
Ingredient of at least 2° 
types of medicine and nei- 
ther he nor the Commission 
can account for He presenc 
In hie urine. 


ary qnd the SovieTjltaiOh might en- 
joy a ; vlall ^o the ctilldraLcIty of 

rttiianali tonin' ■ holf'Bn 


invention); . ;. usually - served ; With 
. chjcrah; Ahother speciality le;gu- 
, ‘sAroa d^maguby. the worm that 
inhabits the tequila plant and Is 
said to be defletyus — but per-; 
; hAps - inadvisable; before afttlqd ' 
I' doijvn tq 90 ml hut es':- soccer. ■ 

Group A a other, vender wl|t be 
• thB;72.0C>0^bacHy,01yniplq1888 
, stadium lii/ Mexico City,' :• making 
' the. grow .an* ideal bridgehead to 
prepare .tor later rounds In the ca j 




supply, and lyhare Mexico ! later. 
: achieved its first victory Iri the 
fight for Independence, • - : •[: ■ , 

:• Both L6oh arid ; frapuato fire at 
8,n altitude of 6,660 feet ( 2 , 000 'm), 
rind; the stadia each accommodate 
around 3 1,000 spectators. ' y • • 

«.' ] Guadalajara, where all but one 1 
of the Group D, ma tchg 8 and three 
later ties will be staged, is Mexi- 
co’s second, city wllh ri. population 
, of about four mlflloi) people, and Is 
rapidly toeing life provincial atmos- 
phare, v ' 


The, city's brandmew Corregi- 
dora stadium (altitude 6,120; feat 
4 — )jl .865 m| has a i capacity -of 
40,000, the dame 1 as- the. group's 
other arena In NezahuaJcdyotl/But 
tharq the$lmlterltlea atop. : 

The bumpy Meza 1888::pltch 
. stands In the sium-riddsn fringes 
of the capital, a dty within a oily, 
which la difficult to find on the map. 
and- has a population of 3 mHHOn 
In its own right. j : ;Dbrimark|!. Bcot-r 
(and and Uruguay will. hfivA the 1 
pleasure of pfaylrig.fhare., * ; r-; j 

* • . . \ ji a .n J 

■> Group F’a base pt Morrterrey Id 
generally thought tobeThe World 
Clip's . worst locallon. Tester* 
.altires, . are expected .'to. exMe'd 1 
;i0O° F.(38° Cl in Mexipote. nflrr 
there cfeaert, and at an alHwdetof 
only 1,770 feel (538 m), thq teamfi 
qualifying for later rounds elae- 


where will face problems adjusting 
to the thinner air. . 1 

. But Mrinterrey is nevertheteap 
an altreotive city with a population 


Argentina’s budding star 



IN EARLY ; June ; 4 986 tennis e'x-j; 
perta agreed that a; star, of the fu- 

i pabrifito-Sabatlni' fought : hbrWay 
'rio^hsiBami-flnal .'of the French 
opfirh women’s singles' oompeti- 
the R? la ^'Qarrpe stadium , 

In a-Tcibo^ltno rof 
bteyer6, th& 



s At Roland^Garros 
•. became public .Knowledge 
.. beat Amerlcartp- bu^ 

■ R08alyn Fairbanks 
rlari .number 

Maleeva to • m 

... She . fared top. ^noeh! ^ 
. bledcn .and In th® US yPl 0 ^; = 
Flushing Mefidovy.- ^ . ■ . j.-r ^ 
••• But . experts xfiaV 
Plenty qf 

and develop, her maslef/j ^ ( ^ 
■ . game, althp.ggh soriie 
*’ earlier promising youngs*.. ^ 
■* a^ AmfirloanB 1 
Andrea Si 'm 

^too, young" 

achieving hef potehllaiv 


STAR FEATURES 


Traditional Arab costumes 
presented in modern fashion 



Arab music. It even has a ballet 
school and swimming pool, gym- 


llke a Palestinian dress. She 
points out that there are common 


nasium and sauna for the centres' .lines in the shapes of costumes, 



own models. 


the Egyptian delegation had bro- 
ught their designers. Although the 
work of Jordanians Miriam Abu 


because old looms were narrow Laban, Leila Jlryes and Intlsan 



The conference that lasted for and P ane,a h , ad 10 be Inserted In ’Khallfeh was on display, they were 
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By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star , 

EGYPTIAN OASIS dresses, that 
are reminded of Palestine and 
Yemeni costumes with a feeling of 
East Africa and stunning modern 
versions of the Arab World's tradi- 
tional dress, all helped to make 
the recent “Traditional Fabrics 
and Costumes in the Arab World" 
conference In Baghdad memor- 
able for Its participants. ' 

The conference was organized 
by Dar Al Azla (The Iraqi Fashion 
House) and took the theme "Cos- 
tumes are a factor of understand- 
ing and unity.” Dar Al Azla'a aim 
waa to bring together specialists 
In the field of traditional Arab fabr- 
ics and costumes to share their 
knowledge and to explore the 
ways In which traditional coa-- 
lumes can be kept alive, through- 
adaptation to the need9 of modem 
society, • 

> Participants were asked to bring 
IradjHbnal dress, lewellery and fa- 
Mcb together with samples of 
work already done In their home 
.country, A to produce an authentic 
modern Arab drees, drawing Its In- 
spfratfon from traditional designs 
and decorative motifs. 

■ . The conference was centred on 
Baghdad’s Impressive Dar Al Azla, 
•Wch waa founded In 1970, and 
recently moved Into Its own spe- 
dal building, The building now 
bouses a museum, with a colleC- 
of old Iraqi costumes from 
iJJP ,L - and town, together 
(With their silver and gold jewellery, 
fj, tobrkr collection, a library . bn 
.QPjituine," fashion arid 'jewellery, 
Wire rooms; and a thdatre, and 
tacintles for speolallsta Iri Iraqi and 


ties. Each participating country 
presented both a display of tradi- 
tional costume and silver, In the 
main display hall, while another 
‘area was set aside for fabric, em- 
broidery and weaving displays. 
Each evening, one of the partici- 
pating countries presented a fa- 
shion show containing Us mod- 
ernized dresses, in addition to 
performances by Its folk troupes. 
The final two days of the confer- 
ence were reserved for presenta- 
tions from specialists In the field. 

Folklore expert Mrs Wldad Ka- 
war, one of Jordan's representa- 
tives, gave a lecture on the deve- 
lopment of her research Into Jor- 
danian and Palestinian traditional 
costumes. She says she was 
highly Impressed by both the orga- 
nization of the conference and the 
beautiful modern versions of the 
various Arab and Iraqi-designed 
costumes. Those from southern 
Jordan, Yemen, Tunisia and Su- 
dan particularly stand out In her 
mind. 

Mrs Kawar was also delighted 
to be introduced to some tradi- 
tional styles she had never before 
encountered — the most out- 
standing being the dresses of the 
Egyptian oasis and those of North 
Yemen. 

Ma Nuha Batchone's eyea light 
up at the memory of the Yemeni 
and the Egyptian oasla dresses. 
Ms Batchone was responsible for 
organizing Jordan’s display of em- 
broidery, weaving and paintings, 
but she was also captivated by 
the dress collections. 

. She says the participants found 
themselves trying to Identify the 
Influences on the clothes from Ihe 
various countries and the links be- 
tween them. She felt, for example, 
fhat the Yemeni costumes had an 
East African Influence, no! so 
much In specific details but in feel- 
ing, though she says It Is not 
possible to fudge which group was 
Influencing the other. Gulf cos- 
tumes, on the other hand, showed 
the Influence of the Indian sub- 
continent. ' 

. Mrs, Kawar aaya she saw one 
Saudi Arabian dress that was sl- 
■mllarto a Palestinian one, and 
another with a definite North Jor* 
darilan style, while yet another ~ 
; an Egyptian Coptic dress was also 


them the proper width. 

Of Jordan’s contribution, Mrs 
Kawar says the Ma'an dress pro- 
duced a particularly enthusiastic 
response. 

One element Mrs Kawar felt 
was lacking, was the chance for 
particlpanta to meet the dress de- 
signers and to talk to them about 
their approach to the moderniza- 
tion of traditional costumes. Only 


gatlon. Mrs Khallfeh attended in a 
private capacity. 

Mr Batchone would have liked 
to have seen more emphasis on 
the textile side of the conference. 
She says there are still a number 
of textile centres In the Arab 
worid, and she would like to see 
more of their work. 


And how do Ms Batchone and 
Mrs Kawar now feel about the 
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prospects for an authentic modem 
•Arab dress? In fact, they are op- 
timistic. Mb Batchone saye the 
Iraqi dresses were beautifully de- 
signed and very well made, though 
perhaps a little too “fantastic'' to 
be practicable today. The Egyptian 
.delegation, on the other hand, im- 
pressed Mrs Kawar with their 
•cool, simple cotton dresses for 
day wear and the more sophis- 
ticated silk versions for evenings. 
And, ahe sees these as a pointer 
to what Is possible. 

Mrs Kawar says, the Jordanian 
contribution to the modern dress 
.section could have been stronger. 
She felt that only the designs, 
based on Jordanian and Pales- 
tinian folklore dresses, had an au- 
thentic feel, while the others 
tended to be derivative. The Iraqis 
were rather surprised to see cos- 
tumes similar to their own. 

Mra Kawar pays tribute to the 
Alla Folklore Troupe which she 
says, was very well trained and 
active, and gave an impressive 
performance. The Abdo Musa mu- 
sical group, known to Jordanian 
•audiences through their television 
appearances; was also vary well 
received. 

Overall, Mra Kawar and Ms Bat- 
chone were delighted at the op- 
portunity to see the work of Dar Al 
Azia firsthand, to broaden their 
knowledge of traditional fabric arid 
costume, and to make what they 
hope will be lasting contacts with 
specialists in the field of faBhlon 
throughout the Arab world. They, 
both look forward to a second 
conference pn the Arab dress, 
which is already under planning by 
a pan-Arab committee under the 
auspices of Dar Al Azto- 


Easter celebrations in Al Fuhais 


By Verilta Meudsley 
■ Spedjal to The Ster .. 
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Iwfiik iri procefislori palebratlng Easter 





A young girl Bhowa pff her new 
and cute Easter drees 


EASTER IS the high point ofThs Chfisilariyepr because It celebrates 
tlie ResOrrectton Pf Jeauai!' . ■ ?. . , ; ! . ; 

Palm $uitday, which Is one Week before Easter Sunday, recalls the 
fast entry of Jeaus fntd Jerusa tom before He was put to death' by the 


‘ of Palm arid oliVe leaves and flowdra which they laid in front of Him 
as He rode In oh a donkey (He chose the donkey to .show Hla humH- 
: ity.) 


In Al Fuliafa, on Palm Sunday, the churches were decorated with . . 
palms, olives and flowers. The children were dressed In their beet ; 
• clothes, the little girls wore long, white, Trllly dresses and they all 
carried bunohes; of . flowera. The - congregation then walked, ,in 
- procession around the Church; grounds, singing hymns. 

It Was a happy arid Joyous Occasion, on a bright, sunny day. 
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Friedrich Neumann Foundation 
enhancing rural development 


By Ghanda Foty Saifi 
Star Staff Writer 

IN JORDAN, the Friedrich Neu- 
mann Foundation, In joint co- 
operation with the Jordan Co- 
operative Organization (JCO). 
alms at enhancing the overall 
development of the rural areas of 
Jordan as well as undertaking a 
comprehensive development of 
the rural population. 

Through its Co-operative Deve- 
lopment Support Communication 
Programme (DSC), the FNF pro- 
vides special information and In- 
struction material to the JCO In an 
offort to aid farmers In production 
strategy, marketing. mainte- 
nance of land and machlnary, indi- 
vidual planning and organization 
lor a complete efficiency In ovary 
aspect of farming. The Foundation 
also provides general Information 
on national and International rural 
- development and the role of co- 
operatives. 

The DSC programme which be- 
gan in 1003 consists of activities 
; that target one selected agricultu- 
ral area of Jordan at a tlino. It 




concentrates on aeveral technical 
aspects involving the production 
and distribution of video films, 
posters and accompanying printed 
material on subjects, such as cat- 
tle farming and dairy production. 
Vocations like handi crafts mak- 
ing, together with savings and 
consumer facilities, are tackled. In 
addition, subjects like land cultiva- 
tion and irrigation, coupled with 
the use of fertilizers and pes- 
ticides are thoroughly examined. 

The FNF and the JCO work 
hand In hand In choosing an ap- 
propriate topic on which to 
concentrate. According to a yearly 
production plan, a joint committee 
selects and recommends the top- 
ics for production. The subject 
thon undergoes preliminary 
research work on the field. When 
production data is collect ad, reali- 
zation outlines for each subject is 
olnbornted to servo as n basis for 
(ho scripts for film production. 

After a film is produced, the FNF 
and the JCO usually devise the 
means for its distribution with a 
three fold strategy in mind. 

In the first place, much attention 
is paid to the local distribution by 
moans of mobile video-unit. Thirty 
co-operative centres in Madab a, 
Ma'an and Kerak areas are pro- 
vided witti monthly video perfor- 


mances. Instruction leaflets are 
handed out with every Item to 
viewers In order to prevent the In- 
formation exposed from escaping 
the memory of the audience. 

To make it more effective and to 
provide an exact data on the 
reception of the material and the 
results of the discussions, an eva- 
luation sheet Is filled by all view- 
ers. As a feedback measure, fu- 
ture programmes are shaped ac- 
cording to the evaluation of these 
.form 8. 

The second strategy Is to fur- 
nish the centres of the co-operat- 
ives that have suitable locations 
with viewing units consisting of re- 
corders and monitors. According 
to Walter Rudel, director of the lo- 
cal FNF office, more villages In the 
remote areas of Jordan could be 
provided with the same facilities in 
the futuro. 

Finally, Jordan Television also 
plays a vital role. Some video pro- 
grammes of nation wide interest 
are handed over to the station for 
transmission in its developmental 
TV magazines. This helps JTV In 
enlarging Its national programmes 
and brings the rural areas closer 
to the national flow of Information. 
The films produced are unique In 
•the sense that the recipients — 
mainly farmers — ars encouraged 


to be part of the cast and this 
.strengthens their motivation. 

So far, DSC programme has 
produced 12 films. One shot In 
1984, entitled "Animal Resources, 
Part' 2, Sheep Farming," attracted 
international attention by winning 
the Bronze Prize In the 14th Inter- 
national Agricultural Film and TV 
competition of 1988 In Berlin. The 
film focuses on the traditional 
ways of sheep farming. The main 
purpose was to motivate the tradi- 
tional herdsmen to become mod- 
ern and better sheep farmers. 

Apart from sheep farming, 
another film entered was on "Food 
from the Water." This Is concern- 
ed with the varied possibilities of 
stepping up fish production and 
Improving its supply. It also takes 
a look at the fisheries co-operati- 
ve in Aqaba and the difficulties be- 
ing experienced there. Another 
film "Maintenance and safety In 
the Agricultural Machinery Sta- 
tion" placed the emphasis on the 
safely in modern agricultural tech- 
nology. 

"As you sow, so you will reap." 
This is the poetic title of a film 
which concentrates on proper 
seed preparation and sowing. 
Starting with the traditional ways 
of the manual method of scatter- 


FNF 

modern 


and JCO disseminate 
agricultural information 
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A group of farmers watching one of the films through the mobile 
van v 


By Ghade Foty Self! 

Star SISII Writer 

FOUNDED IN 1958. by a group of 
liberal minded, personalities from 
the field of politics, economy end 
scfence;.’ the' Friedrich Naumhnn 
Foundation (FNFj Is a private non- 
profit organization that carte into 
being under- the leadership of 
Theodor Hue&s, who was (hen the 
President of the Federal Republic 
ol Germany. \ 

Willi the held of 180 offices 
around the World, the Foundation 


alms at enhancing the overall 
development of the rural areas in 
Jordan together -with its popula- 
tion. The FNF has a basic idea be- 
hind It: It assumes that the suc- 
cess and duration of a democratic 
system of government can only be 
guaranteed if It fs actively sup- 
ported by its citizens. This Idea is 
based on the: philosophy of 
Friedrich Neumann (1868-1919), a 
leading personality of German llb- 
. era(lon. 

The Foundation's activities are 
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determined by liberal tradition, and' g, 
It aims at the realization, of perso- o 
nal freedom, national seif-determl- o 
nation and social justice. Those nr 
noble and laudable aims permeate g 
all its activities both at home and o 
abroad. The head-offices In p 
charge ol foreign and domestic ti 
programmes are located In Bonn, ti 

The FNF Is backed up by reglo- ll 
nal offices all over the world which ° 
organize seminars, conferences 11 
and discussions. Its cardinal con- 8 
tribution is -dimed at Third World 11 
countries to help them find ways - 8 
of independently accelerating the 
process of social and economic p 
development. The Friedrich Nau- ti 
mann Foundation Is . very much ^ 
Interested in co-operating with in- p 
stitutions, groups or Individuals 2 
who: 

1. Agree with the salient parts of 
the Foundation's objectives and 
accept freedom of thought and the 
principles of social liberalism. - 

2. Are prepared to work toward 
social change. . 

3. Are willing and able to co- 
operate' with other groups at 
home and abroad. ' 

4. Have considerable fnfluence in 
opinion formation. 

These go a long way to help the 
partners. Through co-operation, 
they acquire knowledge and :sKUts 
Which wifi enable them to. promote 
a process of social change by . 
creating better opportunities IndK ’ 
Vldual development, and the.gep- - 
■ eratjng of more ; active participant * 
tion in matters affecting the sb- . ' 
piety., : u 

; ' : Many !• years of Inlematldnal- 
cb-operqtlon however, have led i to ; 
the following focal points: Where', 
the FNF haa proved to -tie, rtipst t - 
successful self-helpprgartlza- , 
tfons, press publications, qualified- ' 
tionB for leadership 'and comrlbij- , 
tlons to the North-South dialogue,:' 

■ The FNF supports self-help or.y- 


ganfzatlons for the improvement 
of the economic and social living 
conditions of their members. The 
most important types of such 
groups are: Pre-co-operatives, 
co-operatfves concerned with pilot 
projects, association of co-opera- 
tives and small and mlddleslze en- 
trepreneurs, as well as social cen- 
tres. Aid efforts are concentrated 
on rural self-help organizations. In 
the field of commerce, the FNF 
also supports voluntary associa- 
tions of craftsmen and small bu- 
sinessmen. 

In the mass media Held, the FNF 
promotes basic and advanced 
training of newspaper, radio and 
TV journalists. It also takes up the 
publication of books and maga- 
zines. 


ing of seeds — a technique still 
being widely practised by Jorda- 
nian farmers — the film exhibits 
modern method of seed cleaning 
and pasteurization. This deals with 
' seeds newly provided by the Jor- 
dan Co-operative Organizational 
Its Madaba and Irbid agriculture 
machinery stations. 

. Women, however, were not left 
completely out of the picture. 
"Successful Women Co-opere- 
tives' focuses on tradllonal 
women's works by showing suc- 
cessful co-operatlve9 In the fields 
of handicrafts, office training and 
cloth and knitwear production. 

According to Rudel, all the films 
were well received. "There Is deli- 
nately a direct effect on farmers." 
Public reaction is however, mixed. 
“Some like It, some don't." 

All the same, Rudel feels me 
films are a good form of media In 
creating awareness of problems 
that affect the farmers, and the 
ways and means of combating 
them. The goal Is also to stimulate 
dialogue among farmers and co- 
operative organizations. As part of 
their future plans, the FNF and the 
JCO plan to extend their dlstribu- 
. tlon strategies to schools and un- 
iversities. 


The Foundation plays a vital 
part In the training of leaders who 
play leading roles In the economic, 
political and social development of 
the Third World. By accepting the 
position of innovators, such lead- 
ers guarantee, the most far reach- 
ing effects of these programmes 
through their Influence on society- 

Finally, the FNF assists not only 
bilateral projects but also supports 
international programmes with the 
focus on problems of the inter- 
national development gap. I tB8 '’ 
forts are directed towards me 
understanding and relexatlon, ot 
the tensions generated by diiier- 
ing Interests between the indus- 
trial and developing countries. 

For that reason, It organizes 
and promotes International colio- 
quia conferences and QXCfl8n 3 
programmes. In its programmes, 
the Foundation practises,^- 
nes» through communication y 
presenting Its own libera jnaw 
points and by trying to acquaint ^ 
self with the positions 
presented by representatives 
the developing world. 
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The Ghor Valley: Many centuries of farming 


By Paul Packard 
Special to The Star 

FARMING fN the Ghor Valley has 
been going on for centuries. In the 
rast villages there, were agrlcul- 
Ejraliy sell sufficient. The winter 
rains gave drink to the thirsty soil 
and In the hot summer the water 
sources of the Jordan river pro- 
vided irrigation for the crops. 
Flocks of sheep and goats pro- 
vided meat and milk, giving the in- 
habitants of the Ghor a healthy, 
balanced diet. 

The hands of change de- 
scended, one could say inevitably, 
upon the Ghor Valley altering the 
independent statuses of its vill- 
ages to dependent ones. Qhor 
now produces food for all of Jor- 
dan. and that area's farmers rely 
upon the Income from their crops. 
Farmers complain, however, that 
money is too scanty to support 
them together with their families. 

The Friedrich Nauman Founda- 
tion (FNF), a private foundation, 
funded In part by the West Ger- 
man Government, I 9 working In 
conjunction with the Jordanian 
Agricultural Co-operation to allevi- 
ate some of the difficulties facing 
farmers In Jordan’s rural areas. 

1 

One of their activities has been 
to produce documentary films that 
are educational for Jordan's rural 
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Farmers Indeed have mixed reaction to the films 
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digested and used or incorporated 
Into their work at a taler date: for 
example, when they need to rotate 
crops or they wonder why their to- 
matoes are not growing properly, 
then, they may recall, seeing such 
and such a film dealing with the 
problems they are facing. Even If 
they can't remember exactly how 
to deal with the problem they will 
have the resources to find out." 

The JCO has people living in 
these areas specifically to help 


farming communities. The content — farmers out. All a farmer has to do 
ol the films deal with recent deve- Is contact one and explain to them 

lopments In farming, such as crop what his problems are. The liaison 

rotation and desalination. officer will then do his best to ass- 

ist the farmer. So, the films have 

Explained Azzam Abu Azzam. ' lndirecl effecl " 

director of ths Film Screening Pro- Azzam concluded, 
gramme, "People are not always One area in which a film was 
going to be able to tell you what screened Is the Delr Alla Village, 

specifically they have learned.' Tranquil and picturesque. Deir 
Much of the film's information Is Alls, Is a small village with a large 


... / tainly. this Is a valid question, and 

’ ‘ • at present, the major concern of 

;•} , most farmers. 

Walter Rudel. Director of the 
DSC programme, explained "farm- 
ing in Jordan, In some ways, is 
very traditional, particularly with 
regard to choice of products. Far- 
mers stick to certain crops such 
as cucumbers, tomatoes, egg- 
plants. Naturally, this causes a 
market glut. 

In order to overcome a market 
glut, one of the things farmers 
need to do is diversify their crops 
.and up-grade the quality of exist- 
ing ones. Rudel stressed that it is 
up to the Jordanian Agricultural 
Co-operative Organization to ad- 
vise farmers on diversification. 
Farmers should also organize, set 
up groups to focus on particular 
Ion to the films problems facing them and tackle 

them.- Unfortunately, in many 
population of nearly five thousand, developing countries, including 
Upon entering the village, one is Jordan, organization of this type 
struck by the huge number of chil- takes the opposite form — from 
dren. Approximately, 80 per cent the top down, rather than from the 
of everyone seen at the time of bottom up." 
the screening was under 14 years Rud0 , continued, "if an agrlcul- 
ot a 9 0, tural organization Is set up not 

Around 20 adult men attended rooted in the farmers themselves, 
the film. Mohammed, a 31 -year-o- It will have great difficulty In 
id farmer and a father of seven achieving desired objectives as 
said, about a film that dealt with the Initiative and innovation from 
soil desalination, "Yes, It is useful, below will be lacking.'' 

when we plan end work on our 

r p about the different kinds of techn- 

Another resident had a different ology open to them, it wants to 
view altogether. "Talk, talk and stress the Importance of diversify- 
more talk. They send us these Ing farm products. The films 
f llms, train us to produce more and shown to the farmers are made to 
batter crops, and then they don’t act as catalysts, catalysts In (ha 
pay us for them. If there 19 no mar- sense of encouraging local far- 
ket for our produce what Is the mers to form grass-roots agriculf 
polnt of showing these films.” Car- tural organizations capable of tak- 


ing hold and overcoming some of 
(he problems facing them, particu- 
larly with marketing. 

Information is the first step. It Is 
essential that farmers know what 
their options are before anything 
can be done to assist them practi- 
cally. The next step Is organization 
— the JCO Is currently involved in 
that stage by giving farmers admi- 
nistrative advice, loan information, 
seeds, assistance with farm 
equipment, banking services and 
some marketing help as well. 

An example of how the JCO 
works for farmers was explained 
by Azzam, "when a farmer tries to 
diversify his farm products, he is 
advised by the co-operative as to 
its possible success. For example, 
if a farmer goes to the co-opera- 
tive and says he wants to produce 
strawberries, the co-operative 
may advise him that 30 other far- 
mers in his area are already pro- 
ducing strawberries, why doesn't 
he try peas, only one other farmer 
is planting those." 

The major services needed by 
farmers In Jordan at this lime are 
agricultural member training and 
education. And this Is a llfa-long 
process. Our opinion Fs that no 
development plan can be success- 
ful without accompanying organi- 
zational, informational and instruc- 
tional service. Generally, our job Is 
to provide information," Rudel 
says. 

The programme we have begun 
can. only be successful if it contin- 
ues. Three or five years are not 
enough. Theoretically, the work 
should continue for as long as the 
co-operative organization exists in 
Jordan,” he concluded. 


People and events in pictures 
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Jn IBS student 
auditorium 


showing bravery abseiling down the side of the 
as part of Open Day events. 
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By Venfta Maudsley 
Special to The Star 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein, His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Sarvath, along with other 
members of the Royal family and 
various dignitaries, attended the 
official opening of the magnificent 
new auditorium at the International 
Baccalaureate School on Tues- 
day, 29th April. 

The Royal parly was greeted by 
the Principal, Mr David Phillips, the 
Vice-Principal Mr H. Hamzeh, 
members of the board of gov- 
ernors end members of the school 
staff and their families. 

The audience was entertained 
by a delightful variety of choral 
works, dance, gymnastics, tal. 
kwan do exhibition, drama and a » 
slide show and commentary nar- 
rating the short history of the 
school, during which so much has - 
been achieved. Afterwards, re- 1 
freshmsnts were provided by the ^ 
school's caterers. - > 

The auditorium is a valuable ad- 
dition to the Arts scene of Amman, y 
as It will be hosting many dramatic 
and musical events In the near fu- § 
ture. -g 

The opening was ths ollmax of 1 
Open Day when many parents and ; ' 
visitors came to the school to 
watch the students conducting ; 
various activities. The Klndergar- ' 
■(en provided e most delightful ; 1 
concert and muph credit Is due to , 
Miss Julie Watson end her Staff 
. tor the very imaginative coStiitoe? , 

thesl rfiade aqd all the work that | 
.. must have gone into their prpjeot. 

: .The bbroputhf Rpofh, Wds a very, ‘ I 
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"Free to be you and Me" was the theme of a 
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Artist strives for social theme 

Motifs are recurring in 
Razzaz’s artistic work 
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One of Rilki El-Razzaz’s popular paintings. 


By Margarette Hall 

Special lo The Sfar 


RIFKI EL-RAZZAZ. an Egyptian 
artist, was born in 1958 and gra- 
duated from the Uni verst I y of Hal- 
wan in Cairo. He has participated 
in many solo and group exhibits 
and is now preparing (or his next 
in Amman 

Having studied classic, romantic 
and abstract techniques in art as 
well as a near scientific study of 
colour, this artist who has drawn 
on large canvas since the age of 
twelve, combines his academic 
knowledge and creates his own 
style. 

Razzaz considers giving titles to 
his work a disgrace, however, he 
is most emphatic that every exhi- 
bition should have a social theme. 
As seen from his latest work, he 
uses a figure, a motil. m all his 
paintings. His anatomy studies 
have given him a certain method 
through which to study a figure. 
For example, when he sees a sub- 
ject from a distance, he studies 
the sculpture in differont angles 
and recreates It on his canvas. 

One huge canvas contains this 
motif reproduced in many forms, 
postlions end colours, but no de- 
tails are given, rather fhe movem- 
ent of the body is suggested. 
Thus, one figure is standing with 
its legs apart and arms raised 
over its head, which implies a cri- 
sis or u sence of urgency. A family 
is formed out of this one motif in 
this circus painting, other movem- 
ents Imply dancing, joy or fear. 

Also, animals can be seen — a 
large crocodile on the upper part 
of the canvas symbolizes Wadi El- 
Nlle (Sudan and Egypt), and this 
work reflects Razzaz's strong 
feelings for that part of the world. 


In addition, reverse perspective 
of colour can be seen in the close 
figures and objects. They are 
usually done in pure colours and 
the farther they are the less pure, 
the artist does the reverse. 

He emptoys raw materials and a 
special sorl of glue that give ef- 
fective designs. An academic face 
with abstract surroundings was 
painted, a contrast between real- 
ism and abstract, to give the so- 
cial element that he seeks. Again, 
the motif is present in the lower 
horizontal space present between 
the two near voids surrounding 
the theme. In the occupied space, 
the effect of interweaving moving 
circles is achieved as a result of 
the raw material method used. The 
top of the painting contains a bowl 
like shape which gives balance to 
the composition, also, its white 
background is the same ns that of 
the lower section of the canvas on 
wood (the latter preserves for a 
longer time than the usual can- 
vas.) 

This style, having a white blank 
part, Is also found in a painting 
where the motif appears numer- 
ous times, which has the Borne 
shape with two dots in it. Some 
figuras are painted in white with 
brown outlines, while others are 
done in colour. The impression is 
that of calligraphy, whereby a 
word is rewritten several times in 
different angfBS and positions. 

Two thirds of the canvas, starl- 
ing from the bottom, is Just plane 
white. The artist says, this space 
reminds him of the rural areas in 
Egypt. When one looks at a va- 
nishing point in the country, the 
sky appears lo meet the earth, but 
a void is seen between these two. 
Thus, Razzaz feels that the envi- 
ronment indeed makes the person. 

He uses pencil, oil and the glue 
in anolher of his work, which Is the 


last of the group going to be exhi- 
bited Realistic motifs are drawn, 
one of a scribe with his back to 
us, another of a standing person 
to the left holding up a shocking 
orange ribon with a different angle 
to the body. The area between 
these two is occupied by a cloth 
with a small skull or so it seems in 
one of its folds. The shadows and 
drama created from the pencil 
lend a certain horror to the work, 
this Idea is continued by the large 
X' done in creamy white against a 
pure white setting. 

Basically, black, orange and wh- 
ite are used, but with the later be- 
ing most abundant. The horror is 
slightly relieved by the usual small 
abstract motif done to the left with 
three yellow triangles, the extreme 
right is occupied by a blue-black 
vertical section symbolizing again 
Wadi El-Nile. The colour is a nega- 
tive of Ihe Nile colour, It lends his- 
torical meaning and the other two 
tones of white suggest the an- 
guish and pain facing those coun- 
tries. 

The symbol of the triangle ap- 
pears nearly ns many times as the 
molir in the oil which is done in dif- 
ferent hues ol blue. Three motifs 
are holding hands alono a large 
distance, forming a triangle be- 
tween them. The apex of the pyra- 
mid, usually the highest point, is 
drawn up side down, and this 
point of great balance Is made to 
level on its tip. 

Ink and gouache also give a 
character to his work — a man is 
done in black with a dramatic con- 
trast of white obtaining lighter fea- 
tures in some areas. This person 
appears to be slubborn and bold. 
The impression Is given by the 
wide forehead, the strong chin and 
long neck, red surrounds the head’ 
and a part of the neck giving pro- 
minence to their shapes; 


“Coming Through” 

A revelation of D.H. Lawrence 

LAST WEEK'S television film on D.H. Lawrence was quits a 
revelation of that great writer's life and work, a Joy to litera- 
ture students and an Inspiration to admirers of Lawrence's 
work. 

David Herbert Lawrence (Bert to his friends) Is undoubt- 
edly a major force in modern English literature, though his 
famo largely rests on what was considered as his scanda- 
lous life and his immoral and permissive writings. At the 
beginning of the century when Lawrence's genius flowered, 
Ills work was regarded as outrageous and was Irowned 
upon In almost all circles. He was even taken to law 
courts and some of his books were banned. 

All this, however, failed to detract from the quality of La- 
wrence’s literary achievement. Scholars still find his 
work inspiring even though critics of his time labelled him 
as the "sex-soaked genius." 

"Coming Through" Is the story of two Lawrence scholars, 
David and Kate, who meet In the library of Nottingham Un- 
iversity — he Is a post graduate student and she 
an archetypal housewife, with two grown up 
children, who is doing an Open University degree. 
Both of them are "seeking the same wisdom (as David puts 
It) searching for the secret soul of D.H. Lawrence." 

In an attempt to seduce Kate, David takes her on a con- 
ducted tour of the local "sights." He takes her to La- 
wrence's birthplace, to the graveyard where his parents lay 
buried, the farm where his first love, Jessie, lived and to tna 
Weekley home where Bert met Mrs Weakley with whom he 
fell in love and who was to become his future wife after 
deserting her husband and three children. 

This tour acts as a springboard for the historical events of 
Lawrence’s own life and his relationships with woman, 
especially that with Frieda Weekley. The two levels of tna 
film, modern and historical, run parallel In a brilliantly 
smooth and unobtrusive manner with both relationships 
. (that of David and Kate on the one hand, and that between 
Bert and Frieda on the other) mirroring each other, com- 
menting on one another’s progress and eventually reaching 
the final revelation, or as Lawrence himself says "looK, we 
have come through." 

This, however, is not merely a quotation from the film, it 
is also the title of a collection of Lawrence's poems. « is on 
these poems that the film is mainly based. But within mis 
limited area of Lawrence's life and work, the film, written 
Alan Plater la thoroughly researched and mastenmy 
presented. Beautifully filmed on location (for telev Ision) h 
a very recent production (1985) made In celebration ot i 
centenary of the writer's birth In 1885. 

The makers of the film obviously believe In the fl re f 
of D.H. Lawrence and present him In quite a Bympatn 
light. The conclusion they arrive at is spoken by Ka *f *..® , _ rna 
end of the film as she also has seen the light and co a 
through" In her own way. "Lawrence does not equal a < 
Kate tells David, "Lawrence equals love, equals P • 
equals tenderness, equals a search for truth." . 


Entertainment Arabl 

AN EVENING of traditional songs and music by Al-Naga" 1 W ^ 
Group will be held on Thursday, 8th of May, at ° P* 0, 

Theatre of the Royal Cultural Centre. en . 

A FEATURE FILM will be showing tonight, Thursday. 8th o | 

titled The Right Stuff, at 7 pm at the American Center. ^ i 

AN EVENING of songs and music by the Philadelphia 
held on Thurday, 15 May, In the Studio Theatre at the Hoym 
Centre, at 8:30 pm. 

THE LOCAL committee of Dar EI-TIfl Institution will BponajJ f 
raising event featuring the Tigers group, tonight, Thursday puf . 
May at 6:30 pm, at the Opera Cinema In Abdall. Tickets may 
chased at the door. 

Exhibitions 

A PAINTING EXHIBITION by Nawal Radi Abdullah will e(ld today 
Thursday 8th of May, held at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT entitled "Arab cities ye* piffiy. 
end today, Thursday 8th of May, held at the Petra Bann — « 
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ACROSS 

] Shelters for 
autos 

9 Earth,e.g. 

14“Egmont"is 

one 

15 What 9 Across 
is 


16 Sea cows 

17 Mignonette 

18 Like Alice or 
Ttm 

19 Methods 

21 Whitney or 
Wallach 

22 Nile denizen 

23 Adage 
28 Snow, In 

Scotland 


jg Adorns 
211-uuntaiiulrinl 
12 Senior 
member 
21 Former 
Herman silvei 

coin 

3S Neutral path 
W An Astaire 

11 Oust 

12 Maui bird 

13 Navigation 
system 

ti Weapon for 
US. forces 

48 Totem pole 

49 Gullet 

M Like sushi 
12 Houlihan of 5 fl 
Across [ 


56 TV sitcom 

57 Judo’s cousin 
60 Pest 

ezTilanin’smnte 

63 " In the 

Grass," 1061 
film 

04 Opposite of 
zenith 
65 Observe 


1 Auguste , 

French 

philosopher 

2 Is of use 

3 Enzyme that 
can curdle 
milk 

4 Entreat 

5 Giant great 

6 Medicinal herbs 

7 Deuce topper 

8Mtg. 

9 Polish prelate 

10 "I Loved a 
Wither 

11 United 

12 Murphy 

13 Zet a follower 

IS Kind of release 

20 Celtic cap 

23 Go it alone 

24 EptLhet for 
Athena 


26 Hospital 
section 

27 Muddle 

28 Nautical chain 

29 Vintage car 


30 Deduce 

31 Magna is 

33 Cheer for a _ 

torero ' zi 

34 Shamus 8 Bh zb 

35 T ailless feline pH 

36 Brain wave 1 ||k|1&( 

37 One of the 

Chicago Bears w 36 37 

38 Norris Dam's 55 

agey. 

39 Hebrew liquid Tj 

measure 

43 Grow toward 4a 
evening 

44 Hooter 

46 "Viva 3? 58 59 

Zapata!" star: 

1952 62 

47 Army mule, ^ 

eg- 

49 Word with car * — — 


or pool 

51 What an echo 
answers: 
Byron 

52 Mata 

53 V.P.l. is one 

54 Insect stago 

55 Cocoon 
product 

56 Author of 
"Felix KniH" 

57- .Tiki.” 

Heyerdahl 

book 

58 Arab's coat 

59 Colgate's — 
Raiders 

61 Bishopric 


SOLUTION 


BDGiEaociEis Eiasaa 
EEEonnGia qbqobo 
QG ianaiaB 030000 
ddhd aaBnggB . 

BHD 003 □□□ 

BmO E33DH0 0030 
00030 aanaa 
□00033030030000 
□0003 30000 

□BOB 30000 □□□ 
□□□ G3aa ana 
□003030 □□□□ 
□D0DO3 00030003 
EBB000 33D30000 
mnmnn aaaa00Q3 
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Handoku v Ivnnovlc. Zagreb, 
1985. The lUlle-knuwn Indo- 
nesian, Handoku, defeated five 
grandmasters. Here as while 
i to plavi with equal material. 

1L look Hmidofcn Just two 
moves to force his DM rival to 
resign. How did the game end? 

Chess solution 

i It— 117. (,*—111 f»r y—IM; 

2 n—KtS); 2 B— R«, ife.s/f/M'. 

fifth* fills to f«t -i- « W. hop. 
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JUNIOR X-WORD 





SOLUTION 

AO ft 098.— <1. Prock . 5, Cope. 6. Zephyr. 7. 
Inca. fl. Male. bl, Nickel. 12. Oast. 13, Slump. 

'DOWN,— Rhea. 3. Coherent. A. Nepal. 6. 
Critical. 8, Smack. 10. Beam. 

CLUES ACROSS.— ‘1, Woman's dress. 5. 
Manage. 6. Gentle breeze. 7, Early Peruvian 
Indian 9. Masculine. It, American coin. 12. 
Throw. 13. Decline suddenly. 

CLUE3 DOWN,— 2. B American flightless bird. 
3, Clear and Intellljrlble. 4. Himalayan kingdom. 
5, Very serious. B,_ Slap. IQ, Ray of light. 
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immr\ TtlliAV.s T.YItfiKT : 
;in word* good : :w wnnK 
very good : It word*, excellent. 


Word Gams 


H OW limn? wnril!- of fuur 
letters nr nmre can > ,,u 
iiiiike from the letters shown 
here? In iiiiifcliw * word, wwh 
letter limy be imiI nnre only. 
Kuril word must e«nli»in the 
large letter, mid iliere nm-l be 
at le«rt one ts-Mler w»'l 
In me 1M. Mi plnntls \ m. 
fnrelKii words ; «" I'mper 


solution 


North 

• K -M 1 
" 3 

.) K Q .1 i 3 
h Q IU U 

West East 

0 ABU 3 ♦Q 97 

• • Q 7 V .1 a * 

A 8 1 4 C> 0 « 2 

*K.jn *54753 

South 
o 10 5 

« A K 10 9 a i 2 
:• u» 

* a 4 a 

Dealer South— N-S vulnerable 
In nni! of Fin line's unit rh tv 
dimtiK tin: OlytnpUd at 

K •: n 1 1 1 o tilde npiiniKMlLs 
iinif lied Four Hi-arls tis 

follows: 


Snu 111 

West 

iVnrlh 

luisl 

1H 

Nn 

211 

No 

:ih 

No 

411 

Nn 

Put 

No 



Most 

player?. 

won id 

have 


pa il*l a 

IIIJM.I l-UPMA PJMI 

,*||J1 i m ii *V\1 . JPI\»' 

pdlfi PW|s ,, l , l s P*!- 1 **" 

Mill 1SIU1U-T4H P»1AI P JJ 1 
m,j hiV« M|JO l' J UP MOAIP 
Vj\|P >|0 ||| Mil* l«? J1 ll* 

4 Hli id | n iajil> ''IhHP 

map pajjo niiajj Pail-t 


pOv'ilLloii, bui cvUlcntly Perron 
decided against It. 

Looking at the North-South 
hands, you may think that, 
.since Uic clubs He well, the 
contract will depend nn the 
view In spades. West In fact 
led a low spade and now, 
oddly enough, a good guess 
does not help, if douih go^s 
up with the king he Is cut 
oil frum ihe dummy and is 
likely to lose a trick in each 
suit. 

South played low and now, 
clearly. East con win and 
switch to a club; but Chemla 
quite naturally put In the 9. 
South won, drew two trumps, 
and led the 10 or diamonds. 
Perron won and led anolher 
low spade. 

It seemed to South at this 
point that East might well 
have played the 9 from 
A 9 x at trick one and that 
If the Jack forced the ace East 
might be end-played. East 
■won with ♦Q and returned a 
club, so the contract was 
defeated after many vicis- 
situdes. 


ARIES — 21 March — 20 April 

Th ja Is a good weak in which to inlensify an 
listing relationship. You will have to deal • 
win a rather devious person and should not 
yourself to be caught unaware. You will 
j* able to make some changes you have 
wen contemplating. All kinds of excesses and 
exaggerations are to be avoided. You will get 
better with Gemini and Leo than with 
Lancer and Capricorn. 

T vl RU § ~ 21 April — 20 May 
nJ OU w ,encJ t0 be a little nervous and ra- 
fiefbrained. However this Is going to 
wlinJ? 08 * WS0 k lor you so try to use as much 
as you can summon up. Also let 
“Nonsense have the last word. You will 
°n better with Cancer and Sagittarius 
han w llb Leo and Scorpio. 

GEMINI — 21 May — 20 June 

The situation Is intense and you will have to 
« on your best mettle If you want to take ad- 
w! n ’®S 0 Of some good opportunities. You will 
Z. 10 m ake good progreBB with your atu- 
yT* 0f ll ! w J ,h a skill you are seeking to acquire. 
hriL. have to beware of betraying a con- 
even |f only by accident. A piece of 
to** will help you to make headway, only 
not rely on luck alone. You will get 
with Leo and Capricorn than with 
^fllfiarlus and Pisces. 

CANCER — 21 June — 21 July 

will have some good Ideas and one of 
2,,* 1 ! help you lo Improve your financial 
iJn« n. You should not place too much re- 
Yn’I? 0 wha * you hear on ‘good authority’. 
be able to maintain or heighten har- 
between yourself and your partner, t 
be Wrong for you to participate In Intri- 


aue or subterfuge. You will gat on betler with 
Sagittarius and Capricorn than with Scorpio. 

LEO — 22 July — 21 August 

You should not allow appearances to 
deceive you and you should be wary o easy 
money. You must draw a clear distinction be- 
tween whal la, and what you would ike to be. 
AvoW making too much fuss about a family 
matter, especially where your children are 
concerned. Although circumstances are Fa- 
vourable to you. It still all depends on hard 
work — not luck. You will get on better with 
Sagittarius and Capricorn than with Scorpio. 

VIRGO — 22 August — 21 Septem- 
ber 

You should be on your guard against all 
kinds of Imprudences, both on your pari and 
that of others. Your intuHiona could easNy 
lead vou astray, so place little reliance on 
them y You should make sure you keep away 
Irom a touchy subject when discussing mat 
ter? with a friend. A small family quarrel can 
easily be resolved with a little goodwill on the 
part of all concerned. You will 
with Scorpio and Capricorn than with Sagltta 

rlus and Pisces. 

LIBRA — 22 September - 22 October 

You should avoid concerning yourself with 
secondary matters unless and until youjjav 0 
dealt wilh the Important ones. Try to avoid va- 
gueness and do not rely on guesswork or on 
Rot being found out. You must not jjkjw work 
to encroach upon your personal afters. You 
should pay more attention to financial mat- 
ters, do not spend to Hie extent where you 


havelo worry about being able to pay. You 
will get on better with Sagittarius and Pisces 
than with Capricorn and Cancer. 

SCORPIO — 23 October — 21 
November 

A good talk will help to clear the air and 
avoid a misunderstanding. You will have a 
tendency to Indulge In daydreams. Your social 
lire will be more satisfactory and you will be 
less defiant. You should try to be a little more 
methodical and not depend on spur of ihe 
moment decisions. Your sense of humour will 
stand you in good stead. You will get on bel- 
ter with Gemini and Pisces than with Taurus 
and Leo. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November — 20 
December 

If you dither and hesllala you will miss n 
good opportunity. This Is a good time for 
study and increasing your skill. If you are driv- 
ing be even more than usually careful -wiitch 
out for bud drivers. Avoid allowing a small 
family disagreement Irom blowing up into n 
major quarrel. You will get on betler with Tau- 
rus and Cancer than wllh Pisces and Gemini. 

CAPRICORN 21 December — 19 

January 

You will be able lo make progress in an im- 
portant matter only if you are firm. A lot will 
depend on your ability lo persevere and 
conconlrate. You should make sure you do 
not spend more than you can really afford. 
You should nol give vent to resentment and 
should try lo avoid feeling enviouB. You will 


get on better with Pisces and Taurus than 
with Cancer and Libra. 

AQUARiUS — 20 January — 18 Fe- 
bruary 

You will find it easier to mend your fences 
and you will be able to produce far belter re- 
sults. You will tend to misjudge other people, 
so try lo correct first impressions. Make sure 
you do not rely on luck, nor should you gam- 
ble or speculate. Try to get enough rest and 
do not allow work pressures to get on top ot 
you. You get on better with Gemini and 
Cancer than with Taurus and Leo. 

PISCES — 19 February — 20 March 

You should try to draw the line when you 
are not achieving worthwhile results — it 
would be better to start again. There is noth- 
ing wrong with asking for advice, but in the 
end it is your own judgment that counts. Yon 
should not allow there to be any diminution in 
your love. Those travelling should make sure 
they do not leave their luggage unattended. 
You will get on better with Tnurus and Cancer 
Ilian wilh Gemini and Sagittarius. 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN THIS 
WEEK 


You will be able to have a more satisfactory 
social life only it you do nol always try lo hove 
it all your own way. You will if you try be able 
to get on much closor terms with your friends 
nnd colteuguos. You must at nil limes be 
careful not to tread on people's toes, nor 
should you yourself be loo easily offended. 
You will be able to make n lew important 
changes for the better. 
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The new comedy eerlei AMANDA S. Tuesday el 8:30 


Saturday 


* 8:30 DUTY FREE, "Pope”: 
Problem® arise lor the Pearces 
when Amy is slipped a mysteri- 
ous package as they return 
from a boat trip to Tanglers. 
David is boasting to Linda Co- 
chran what a tine Bailor he is 
— recalling when he 'went 
round the Cape with the hat- 
ches battened down and har- 
dened sailors kneeling In 
prayer". Unda la impressed, 
but Amy isn't and when Unde 
has gone she scolfs: "You've 
never been any good In boats. 
When you went to Malaya you 
spent the whole voyage with 
your head out of the porthole: 

• And with a lew more well 
.chosen words his wife soon 
sends David scuttling off with 
his hand over his mouth. Which 
gives e Blnister looking Spa- 
niard a chance to sldfe up to 
. Amy and tell her a sad, aorry 
•tele. 

He says he and his friend 

■ Pope had become fugitives end 
Couldn't return to their native 

„ i$nd. Now Pepe had died end 
" jie hod promised his friend's 
mother, he would try to return 
his ashes , for her to "sprinkle •. 
' bn the sacred soil of Espagna. 
But he hadn't the courage. Amy 
reluctantly agrees to take the . 
box which the Spaniard says ■ 
contains Pope's ashes. Robert 
and Linda arrive to *811 Amy 
custom^ men were' aboard and 
were probably looking Tor 
drupe. 

So just whatls In Amy's box? 
Whatever It Is. ..David and Amy 
Have to box clever — arid what 
happens to Unda and Robert Is 

■ enough, to torn anyone ashen. 

* 9;00 THE SCIENTIFIC LE- . 
GACY OF ARAB WORLD: Along 
its episodes, this Series will 
show Hhe Importance of the 
Arab World as a historical and 


cultural power for centuries. 

We shall try to show the 
keys of its thought; to show its 
original values and the former 
sources In which it watered, 
thereby the Islamic genius 
developed. 

ils main contributions to hu- 
man science development wHI 
be shown, presenting the most 
remarkable thinkers, among 
which, Averroes. Avtcena, Aj- 
hacen or Al-Juarlzml, are fami- 
liar to Western World. 

The aeries Includes the con- 
tribution and real presence, qu- 
ite revealing, of live of the main 
experts in Islamic Culture. 

* 9:10 SATURDAY VARIETY 
SHOW 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 

“From the Earth to the Moon": 
Starring: Joseph Cothen, 

George Sanders, and Debra 
Paget. A scientist discovers a 
new source of energy and 
plans to send a rocket to the 
moon.' 


Sunday 

4 8:30 ME AND MY GIRL, 
"Lei’s talk Turkey" 

* 9:10 LOST OPPORTUNI- 
TIES: Egypt 1950: Nasser, de- 
sperate for energy to develop 
and Industrialize his country, 
plans ‘to nationalize the Suez 
Conel : and use the new reven- 
ues to build e major power dam 
on the Nile. English and French 
paratroops descend... . 

Congo. 1960: Indepen- 

dence Is won without proper . 
preparation or local support. 
Internal problems mushroom. In 
the West, Prime Minister Lu- 
mumba is aaen as a Qommun r . 
lat. He is soon overthrown end 
assassinated- 

Cuba, 1862: Global atomic 
alert;- Ihe Russians "blink first" 
and pull their missiles out, but 


all might have been averted 
had the VJS been more forth- 
coming from the outset. 

Suez. Congo. Cuba. 

Three chanpes missed, three 
moments whdn the powerful 
nations could have helped new 
nations to their feet. Each 
country had once been colon- 
ized. If the wounded relations 
between Northern countries 
and Southern ex-colonies can't 
be healed and they could have 
been, they now must be re- 
invented. 

• 10:20 THE MASTER 

Monday 

* 8:30 ALLO ALLO: As they 
attempt to escape. Fairfax and 
CarBtalrs are captured by the 
Communist Resistance, who 
think they are Germans. The 
'Gaullist' Resistance come to 
their rescue, but not before 
they burn their uniforms for 
fear of being caught and shot 
as spies. They return with the 
painting to Rene's cafe. Mean- 
while Colonel Von Strohm and 
Captain Geering, whose uni- 
forms they had borrowed, are 
reduced to dressing as French 
onion-sellers, which they ex- 
plain to Herr Flick as their plan 
to Infiltrate Ihe French Resis- 
tance. 

* 9:10 HEART OF THE HIGH 
COUNTRY: Ced and her miner 

. husband Billie, together with 
Olwen and William, decide to ' 
leave Grevlllton. But their plans, 
are dramatically changed by an 
underground explosion at the 
mine which claims more than 
forty lives. Now deeply bound 
to Grevllltdn, with a; fatally In- 
jured husband to nurse, Ced 
stays and beCqmea a champion 
of rights of bereaved .families. 
Ginger, however, has not given 
up hope of winning the woman 
he has always loved And, for 
the first time Since her arrival Ih 
New Zealand, twenty years. 
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Programme Highlights for week beginning 
Saturday 10 May, 1986 

iT'c YOUR WORLD: Portugal's Prime Minister: The Minister of 
Portuaal Anlbal Cavaco Silva. Is this week's guest In the series 
of International phone-ins to figures on the world stage. Prof. 
rUaco Silva took office as Portugal s Social Democrat Prime 
Minktar last October. A former professor of economics, he was 
a keen advocate of Portugal's entry Into the European Com- 
munity earlier this year. To take part in the programme, you 
2 r | na In 1 ,/2 hours before transmission, or during it, 
to London 580 4411. If your call Is selected, you wllf be 
Ln hack at the BBC's expense — and put on the air, 
live 9 to speak to the guest. Sue MacGregor is In the chair. 
rnwvFRSATIONS ABOUT LITERATURE: Novelist King- 
32 ftSi discusses The Time Machine by H.G Wells l 
conversation with Christopher Nicholson. A reading from 
fhe novel begins on BBC World Service next month. 

LISTEN TO WHAT THE MAN SAYS: In the second part of 
a three-part conversation with former Beatle Mc- 
Cartney, f^ liverpudlian Janice Long hears about his 
early Influences, current favourties and writing for films. 

WHY I AM AN ATHEIST: A second chance to hear four 
talks from people who, for different reasons, have come 
to bel eve in a world which is complete without any God. 
This week ! s speaker Is Michael Goulder, who came to 
atheism after working as a clergyman. 
nN THE BOX' A new series In which a guest critic looks 
back on the previous week's television programmes in 
Bri°ain° Offering their thoughts on programmes they found 
particularly worthy of comment. 

I Saturday 10 May 

* 24:00 Conversations About Literature 

Sunday 11 May 

* 14:09 It's Your World: Portugal’s Prime Minister 

* 19:15 It’s Your World: Portugal's Prime Minister 
(shortened repeats) 

Monday 12 May 

* 09:30 Listen to What the Man Says 

* 13:000 Listen to what the Man Says 

* 18:15 Listen to what the Man Says 

* 19:15 Why I am an Atheist 

Tuesday 13 May 

* 10:30 Why I am an Atheist 

* 24:00 On the Box 
Wednesday 14 May 

* 07:30 On the Box 

. * 14:16 On the Box 

* 18:16 Conversations About Literature 

Thursday 15 May 

* 12:45 Conversations About Literature 

Friday 16 May 

* 8:30 Conversations About Literature. 


ago, Ceci glimpses the possibil- 
ity of happiness in the land she 
can now call her own. 

* 10:20 MURDER SHE 

WROTE 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 AMANDA'S: Hotel 
hunting? have we got accom- 
modations for you! Register for 
four-star laughter and comic 
. chaos at AMANDA'S. Emmy 
Award winner Bea Arthur stars 
as Amanda Cartwright; the sar- 
, donlc, outspoken Indomitable 
owner of. a seaside hotel 
whose precarious existence is 
constantly under siege. 

: > 9:10 THE BRIEF, "No' 
Questions': Samantha has left 
\ Luke' over Mb affair and when 
. the barrister return® to an 
empty home, he finds a mesa- 
... age from a desperate-sounding 
.Annlka, German police have 
; found a body In her Hat — It is 
: ; Leah 1: '- 

Luke . flies' to Germany' to 
: help Annlka get answers from 
I the authorities, who seem to be 
covering up, and they find a 
. . ; German lawyer to help. 

. .. Ratjurrilng home, Luke gets a 
• j visit from Qhief Inspector Long 
(Stuart Bevan) Who whilst 


questioning Luke, 

Leah was a threat to nationa 

security. 

Sam. who has mat AjwW 
outside the' HalHtfs to™ 
hears from Luke abo I 
death and reveals that she 
Leah through Janey. 

* 10:20 THE EQUALS 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 EMERGE^ BOW 

* 9:00 Dialogue wHhSo'w. 1 

Muslim Thinkers intervjaw® 0 
Farouk Jarrar 

. g-30 ALFRED HlTCHC* 
... -Beast in View . 

- 10:20 VOICES IN ^ 
DARK: Carol a ^ 
suffers a lot from tof JjJ & 
their problems ana 
vorce. 

Thursday - ■■ J 

* 8:30 DON'T WAIT ■ 
* 9:10 

* 10:20 FEATURE ^ 
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